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THE VINE IN ENGLAND. 

In the interesting tract entitled ‘ Oxoniensis in 
Anglia Descriptio,” by N. Fitzherbert, chaplain to 
Cardinal Allen, published at Rome in 1602 and 
recently reprinted for the Oxford Historical Society, 
I find the following :— 

“Solum ipsum multis olim in locis vineis abundabat ; 
nunc vite, umbre et delectationis gratia (rard enim 
neglecta maturescit), penitus caret; olea itidem et 
similibus, que sunt regionibus calidis, et magis tran- 
quillis propria.” 

This occurs in a general description of English 

ductions. Is there any of ‘the 
cultivation of the vine and of wine-making in this 
country? Would the decline of the vine be due to 
the destruction of the monasteries? The Abbot of 


Westminster must have possessed a vineyard, which | 8° 


has left its name in Vine Street, just as his orchard 
has left its name in Orchard Street in my neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the valuable treatise of Clement Hoare, ‘ On 
the Cultivation of the Vine on Open Walls,’ it is 
asserted that 
“history amp! ves for a | series of 
England, and that the quantity of wine produced from 
them was so great as to be considered one of the staple 
products of the land.”—P, 4, 


No evidence, however, is given to support this. 


assertion; and in a more recent and eminently 
careful and practical work on ‘ The Vine,’ by Mr, 
William Thompson (ninth edition, 1879), it is 
stated that in the latitude of Britain 

** the grape-vine can only be grown in the open air with 
very partial success, even in the most favoured of 
southern counties, and then it must be trained against a 
wall with a southern aspect,” 


In the valuable work by Sir Henry Ellis on the 


Sal- | Domesday Survey there are several pages respecting 


the culture of the vine in this country at the Con- 
quest (vol. i. pp. 116-121). The conclusion drawn 
is that wine of native growth was formerly used in 
England, but could not have been produced in 
quantities sufficient for the consumption of the in- 
habitants ; and “ its inferiority was probably the 
reason for its having been supplanted by foreign 
produce.” Sir H. Ellis brings together nearly all 
the authorities for the existence of vineyards in 
early England. But he omits some, ¢. g.:— 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who asserts of the castle 
of Manorbeer, the place of his birth, that a. 
sessed a “‘pomerium quoque perpulchrum ab eodem 
latere, hinc vivario, inde nemore conclusum.” 

The English translation (Hoare and also Wright) 
renders vivario by vineyard, which will hardly 
that meani Perhaps the real word is vitvario; 
but it is noticeable that in a subsequent sentence 
Giraldus implies that wine came from abroad, 
“Terra triticea, piscibus marinis, vinoque venals 
copiose referta.” 

In the appendix to the same author’s ‘Vita 8. 
Hugonis Lincoln.’ (Dimock’s edition, 1877), the will 
of &. Hugo is given, in which he provides out of 
his vineyards for the settlement of his debts. 

The earliest reference to vineyards in England 
would seem to be in Vopiscus (‘Vita Probi mp. 
XVIII.’), “ Gallis Omnibus et |Hispanis ac B 
tannis ut vites haberent vinumque conficerent.” 

It is worthy of remark that the emperors of 
Italian birth disco the cultivation of the 
vine out of Italy. Probus was a Pannonian, and 
after his conquests he issued the edict, according 
to Vopiscus, quoted above. This would be about 
A.D. 


. 280. 
Bede (‘ H. E,,’ i. 1) refers to the culture of the 
vine in England thus : “ Vineas quibusdam in locis 
rminans.” 

A vineyard at Smithfield is mentioned in Rymer’s 
*Foedera,’ vol. i. p. 17; and in the ‘ Historia’ of 
Henry of Huntingdon, i. 6, we read, “ Vines fer- 
tilis est sed raro.” 

It is open to question, however, whether some of 
these “ vineyards” were not orchards, and whether 
when vinwm is mentioned in old writers it may 
not have a wider sense than the true juice of the 
rape, as oivos had in Greek. 

hat our Anglo-Saxon ancestors drank but little 
wine is clear from Ailfric’s ‘Colloquy’ (Mayer's 
edition), written in the tenth century :— 
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“ Quis bibis? Cervisiam, si habes, vel a si non 
habeo cervisiam. Nonne bibis vinum? Non sum tam 
dives ut possim emere mihi vinum; el vinum not est 
potus puerorum sive stultorum, sed senum et sapientum.” 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. Ixvi. 
p- 50, declares that 
“the Normans called the Isle of Ely the Isle of Vines; 
and its bishop soon after the Conquest my to have 
received tithe of wine to the amount of or four 
tuns annually,” 

No authorities are given. I should much like to 
know the sources of these statements. 

The vineyard attached to the Bishop of Ely’s 
London house is thus referred to in Betham’s 
* History of Ely Cathedral, vol. i. p. 157. In 
1327 


“ Bishop Hotham purchased a house and lands, including 
a vineyard, contiguous to bis manor of Holborn, in the 
suburbs London, which (together with other = 
ies) he settled on the church of Ely ; dividing t! 
ween his successors, the bishops the convent,” 


Lastly, I quote the following from Prof. Thorold 
Rogers’s ‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’ the 
one-volume edition of 1886, p. 101:— 


“It is probable that the summer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and for some generations later, was better than 
that of modern experience, eat was grown much 
farther north than in the —— century. Vine- 
yards are found in Norfolk, and wine made from English 

pes is sold at a price not much less than that given 
for ordinary Bordeaux. There are traditions of similar 
— over many of the southern counties, In the 
eenth century wine was made in Devonsbire, and in 
the sixteenth, after the dissolution of the monasteries, a 
vineyard of five acres is scheduled as part of the pos- 


sessions of Barking nunnery.” 

This subject is partially discussed in Archao- 
logia, vol. iii.; and in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8S. xi. 185, 
55, vi. 389; vii. 


. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


SCOTCH MINING TERMS, 
(Concluded from p, 265.) 
This closing instalment deals with certain words 
which are chiefly modern, but are metaphorically 


Banjo, an iron frame for ing a false clack 
or fixed valve. Terms , no doubt, by re- 
semblance to the musical instrument which is the 
Christy Minstrel’s joy. 

Billy Fairplay, a machine which weighs dross 
pase So ascree. “Billy” has often been 

led before the court for alleged unjust weighing, 
but his for fair oo been vindieated 

Blinded, not opposite, ds from opposite 
sides of a plane, and not opposite, but nearly so, 
are said to be blinded. “Blind pit” or “blind 
shaft” is an analogue to “blind alley.” Itis a 
shaft which ends in a kind of cul de sac, because it 
does not reach the surface. 


Butterfly valve, a kind of check valve. It is so 


called from its shape. It is in two worki 
on each side of a pivot between t em, after the 
fashion of the wings of a butterfly, the body of 
which would represent the pivot. 

Deil, a tool for unscrewing broken rods in a bore 
hole. Maybe this is a taking of Old Nick’s name 
in vain. 

Harp, a sparred shovel for filling coal. The 
spars suggest the strings, and the framework the 
outline of a harp. 

Hedgehog, a broken strand or wire of a rope torn 
out while in motion and drawn up into a bundle, 
The metaphor is obvious. It es been a very 
‘Bruce’ (book viii. 

ine 1012) tells how olph’s men fought back 
to back before 

That, as ane hyrchoune, all his rout 

Gert set owt speris all about. 
Chaucer has it in the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
line 3135, 

Like sharpe urchons his haire was grow. 
Hamlet’s “ quills upon the fretful porpentine” are 
a variant of this expressive figure. 

Jigger, an apparatus for attaching hutches to a 
haulage ST holds by twisting or biti 
the rope. ly I read an article a with 
“Tm ji if I don’t love Jane,” the words of, 
I think it said, a West Indian song. In that 
locality the json is an insect of mosquito pro- 

nsities, and to be jiggered would seem to be no 


oke. But the West Indian jigger obviously can 
ve nothing to do with the Seotch miner. To 
jick is an old Scotch word meaning to jerk. 
Jicker is a noun of kindred significance, and jicker 
and jigger may be the same. Perhaps this is the 
origin of the miner's jigger, but its position, 
standing upright at the end of the hutch, may 
have suggested a resemblance to the nautical 
jigger, which is used to steady a cable in heaving 
it aboard ship. Hence there is a strong chance 
that the term is borrowed from the sea. 

Kirning, boring with a hand jumper or kirner. 
As kirn=churn, it is plain that the action of the 
old-fashioned vertical churn has given name to the 
boring process, which is not unlike it. 

Monkey, an apy for mechanically gripping 
or letting go the rope in rope haulage. Perhaps 
the quasi-human character of the gripping and let- 
sae explains this term. 

oliceman, a movable guard over or round a pit 
mouth orat mid-workings. It may be constructed 
of either wood or iron. The fame of the active 
and intelligent officer has penetrated so far that his 
name has become an allegory in the very bowels of 


the earth. 
Proud, not cohesive. Coal is said to be “proud” 


when it bursts off the working face. Here, again, 
the metaphor has been mat poste property. In 
Burns’s ‘ i 

their nuts, 


weep,’ when Willie and Mary burnt 
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Mall's nit lap out, wi’ pridefu’ fling 
An’ her ain fit, it brunt it. 

White horse, intruded white trap in a coal 
seam, “The white horses of the Solway” are its 
foam-topped waves riding in with the tide. How 
elastic words are! 

In conclusion, I note Mr. Barrowman’s definition 
of “ Arles,” “ Money given in former times to the 
colliers at the baptism of their children as a token 
of the children being attached, like their parents, 
to the coal-pit.” Arles are still well enough known 
in the hiring of farm servants, but in no other con- 
tract. Their former connexion with colliers opens 
up an interesting subject. The condition of villen- 
age adhered longer to colliers and salters in Scot- 
land than to any other class. In other cases it 
died out, apparently considerably earlier than in 
England, but colliers and salters continued to be 
astricti: glebe—they as a pertinent of the 

und when it was sold, and the right to their 

bour was an implied fundo annexum until 
very nearly the present century. The first step 
towards their enfranchisement was taken by the 
Act 15 George IIT., c. 28. On the preamble that 
“many Colliers and Coal-bearers and Salters are 
in a State of Slavery or Bondage, bound to the 
Collieries and Salt-works where they work for Life, 
transferable with the Collieries and Salt-works,” 
this statute, for the purpose, inter alia, of removing 
“the Reproach of allowing such a Servitude to 
exist in a free Country,” enacts that, after varying 
periods of continued service, proportioned to age, 
all colliers and salters shall be free on obtaining a 
decree before the sheriff of the county. Section 11 
rovides that when such decree has been obtained 
y any colliers or salters “their Wives and Chil- 
dren in roy hae them, and all others who make 
Part of their Family and are Coal-bearers or other- 
wise assistant to them, shall likewise be free.” A 
second Act, however, was needed to emancipate 
these eighteenth century villeins. The original 
Act failed because it contained conditions hamper- 
ing the boon it gave. Bargains were made to de- 
feat it, and the very fact that a petition to the 
sheriff was necessary was in many cases a bar to 
the desired decree of freedom. The Act 39 George 
IIL, c. 56, changed all that. It conferred uncon- 
ditional freedom from and after June 13, 1799, 
declaring all colliers, &., “to be free from their 
Servitude, and in the same Situation in every 
Respect as if they had regularly obtained a De- 
cree” under the earlier statute. So died out the 
last lingering trace of actual villenage in our midst. 
Geo, 
Glasgow. 


Stythe. This is a word in common use in North- 
umberland. I find myself frequently using it. No 
other word expresses the same meaning. It is the 
sulphurous fumes of half-burnt coal. 

E. Leatoy 


YORKSHIRE FIELD-NAMES AND OLD 
MANORIAL MAPS, 


There is preserved at the Kirkleatham Estate 
Office a very interesting map of the manor of 
Kirkleatham, in Yorkshire, belonging to Chomley 
Turner, who was in possession from 1719 to 1757. 
The map is undated, but I think from internal 
evidence that it was probably made for him soon 
after his succession to the property. Most of the 
fields are named, and these names seem worthy 
of record in ‘N. & Q.’ I therefore send a list 
of them, and in a few instances I have been so 
rash as to venture on a possible explanation of a 
name. Old manorial maps of this kind are, I am 
told, not uncommon. If they are at all like that of 
the Kirkleatham manor they deserve more care 
and attention than they seem to have received. In 
the present instance the map is carefully drawn on 
a scale of twelve inches to the mile, and it shows 
even the relative sizes and character of the houses 
and buildings. It is, in fact, a twelve-inch “‘ Ord- 
nance map” of the parish of Kirkleatham of the 
early part of last century. My thanks are due to 
Mr. J. Rutherford, the agent of the estate, for an 
opportunity afforded me of carefully noting it. Sub- 
joined is a list of the field-names :— 


Kirkleatham field-names. 

Hall Close. 

Nether Barton. 

Upper Barton. 

Duckett Butts.—Qy. dovecot butts? 

Lady Orchard (adjoins the church). 

Stone Flat. 

How Close. 

Megits. 

Frample.—Cp. “Frampole fences” in Halliweli’s 
* Diet. Archaic and Provincial Words.’ 

Biakelands.—Qy. bare lands? 

Wellburg. 

Harvy Close, 

Stump Close. 

Flint Close. 

Wath Close (a beck flows by the —- ~ 

Beck Botton Swang: Wilson Swang: Jackson Swang.— 
Swang—swampy ground. 

Walls Closes. 

Eight Lands Close. 

Lowrsons Close. 

Cross Close. 

Cross Lands. 

Matthew Leys.—This is perhaps not a field-name, but 
an indication of the owner, 

Ox Close. 

Upper Ox Close. 

Greystones, 

Moorland Close. 

Worsalldall Flatt.—Qy. from worsle, a northern word, 
meaning “‘to recover”? The land adjoins the marsh, 
from which it may have been recovered. ‘‘ Dale” must 
be understood as in the Lincolnshire sense noted by Mr. 
Peacock. This name seems to have been corrupted into 
“ West Dales” in the Ordnance Map. 

Longland Flatt. 

Tyle Close. 


Knoul. 
Butts. Also South, Exst, West, and Little Butts. 
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Coatham Acres Flatt. 
Coatham U Half Acres, 
The Croft Flatt. 

Mocus Flats. 

Sea Furland’s Flats. 

Great Ox Close. 

Near Ox Close. 


Wandales. 
Vente Close,—Qy. originally marked out by wands 
or poles 
ngland Close. 


Farr Stoup Close. 
Great 
Nudales.—Qy. New dales? 
Waterings. 


Cuthbert Crow Close,—The church is dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert ; there was also a family of the name of Cuth- 
bert living in the parish in the le of the seventeenth 
century. 

Top Hill, 

Parr Crow Close, 

Face Tophill, 

Parson Close, 

Smith Ox Close. 

Broad Close. 

Howl Close. 

Nine Acres, 


Great Roger Dykes. 
Notes on or explanation of of the 
be acceptable. mae M. 
Coatham, Yorkshire. 


I.—The “Abrégé de I’Histoire d’Angle- 
terre, d’Escosse, et d’Irlande. Par M' M., Historio- 
grtaphe de France. Paris, 1652,” affords a singular 
example of how history has been written. It is 
stated in the book that the printing of it was 
finished on Deo, 23, 1651, and that Charles IT. had 
arrived in France, after the battle of Worcester, in 
October of the same year. As much of the informa- 
tion in the volame relative to events which were 
then recent is correct, it might readily be believed 
that the author learned what he relates from per- 
sons who were eyewitnesses of the scenes he de- 
scribes, or at least knew to a certainty what had 
occurred in 1649. Yet at p. 528 he writes :— 


names will 


“Jai horreur de vous ra les indignitez que 
on be de Ce 


Prince [Charles I.], et comme s’ils eussent eu peur qu'il 
fait eschappé imperceptiblement des prisons, comme le 
Prince des apostres, ils couchoient dans sa chambre, et 
s’enyuroient, et crioient de sorte, qu'il luy estoit impos- 
sible de reposer, Et comme il auoit vne aduersion ex- 
tréme pour le tabac, et qu'il les prioit de n’en point 
prendre, ces infames luy répondirent, qu’ils n’estoient 
pas la pour luy obeir et pour luy accorder ses plaisirs ; ils 
tiroient les rideaux de son lict; ils luy crachoient au 
visage; ils le decouuroient: bref, imaginez-vous yne 
troupe de demons dans la cellule de Sainct Antoine. Ainsi 
ce toute la nuict entre les mains de la plus 
sordide et la plus enragée canaille que l'Enfer ait iamais 
vomy.” 
And at p. 530 the author says, speaking of what 
occurred when Charles was on the scaffol 
“Tl parut d’abord deux bourreaux masquez, qu'on 
croit estre Fairfax et Cromwell, parce qu’ils ne parurent 
point de tout le jour, soit qu’ils se defiassent de toute 
autre personne, ou qu'ils voulussent eux-mémes gouster 
ce detestable plaisir, de tremper leurs mains sacrileges 
dans le sang Royal ; car vous ecauez que les bourreaux 
ordinaire, quoy qu’accoustumez au carnage, eurent hor- 
reur de prester leurs mains A cet horrible parricide et 
s’enfuirent ou se cachérent.” 
The book must, I imagine, be very scarce, for it is 
not mentioned in any of the books of reference. 
N. James. 


Mittoy.—The font at which Milton was baptized 
in the church of All Hallows, London, about the 
end of 1608 or the beginning of 1609, is nowa 
portion of the fittings of an obscure mission church 
at Plaistow, in Essex, one of the eastern suburbs 
of the metropolis. J. W. Attisoy. 

Stratford, 


Orat Trapitioy, A Fact ror THE ConsiDERA- 
TION OF Mytu-moncers.— While hunting up some- 
thing else in my common-place book the other day 
I came upon the following note, which, as of suffi- 
cient importance, I now beg leave to transfer for 
perpetual preservation to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Dean Ramsay used often to remark that he was 

brought up by an uncle, who gave him an account of the 
execution of Charles I. as he himself had received it from 
an eye-witness.” —Scotsman, Dec, 28, 1872. 
Charles I. was executed on Jan. 30, 1649; Dean 
Ramsay died on Dec. 27, 1872. An historic 
event, which had happened 223 years before, thus 
needed a chain of only three lives to hand it down. 
Brief though human life is, the successive genera- 
tions of men intercommunicate too closely to per- 
mit facts to grow into fables so very rapidly as 
those ingenious gentlemen, the myth-mongers, 
imagine to be possible. R. M. Spznce, M.A. 


rince 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue Pracve or Loypon 1n 1625.—Followin 
close upon the accession of the unfortunate Charles 1. 
and his marriage with Henrietta of France, a fear- 
ful pestilence swept over London and carried ¢ 
about 35,000 of the inhabitants. Within the limits 


of St. Danstan-in-the- West, out 
ied during this disastrous year no fewer 


of the one 
of 847 who 


| 
Lower Ox Close. 
ol Cross Close. 
ypar Close. 
Turnpoke. 
Little Turnpoke, 
Turnpoke Close. 
Oxgangs. «le 
or Felbriggs, 
Close, 
High Cock Close, 
Blenkalls. 
White Face. 
Hospital Close. 
Potter Close, 
Broad Barr Close. 
East Barr Close. 
q Crown Acres (Freehold). 
Roger Dykes. 
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than 667 were marked in the register with a P., 
showing that they had fallen victims to the pest. 
How swiftly and completely this terrible scourge 
did its deadly work in this portion of the City may 
be seen in the following extract from certain 
Chancery proceedings preserved in the Record 
Office :— 


“About the xxv> or xxvit of July, 1625, it pleased 
Almightie God to visite the sayde Leake’s howse w'® the 
plague, where, w‘hin the space of tenne dayes, the sayde 

ichaell Leake, his wife, three children, all they had, 
Fy rentice, and his mayde servaunte, all died of the 
said e. 

Michael Leake, thus referred to, was a tailor, who 

for a brief period occupied a tenement near the 

Fleet Street end of Chancery Lane, and here it was 

= he and the other inmates met their sudden 
oom. 

After the removal of the bodies the constable of 
St. Dunstan’s parish locked up the house, which 
for a time remained closed in silent desolation. 
Then the brother of Leake, who was likewise his 
administrator, entered and took possession of the 
goods and effects. He also paid the rent at that 
time due, and arranged affairs generally, but de- 
clined to have anything to do with the lease of the 

associations were probably too pain- 


Wm. 
57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 


Arro.its.—I have just come upon a memo- 
randum which I made some years ago from Am- 
brose Parey’s ‘Chirurgical Works,’ the English 
edition of 1649. It seems that in 1514 one of 
these stones fell at Sugolia on “the borders of 
Hungaria,” and that an iron chain was put through 
it and it was suspended in the ch Is this 
interesting object still to be seen there ? 

ASTARTE. 

Lerrer or Tuzopore Hoox.—To lovers of this 
brilliant genius the following fragment of an amus- 
ing letter in the British Museum may be interesting. 
It is indexed as follows :— 

“Humorous letter to Thomas Aston Baylis in answer 
to a complaint of the destruction by his servant of a cat 
belonging Mrs. No date. Written on half a 

note- i 
engraving in the corner of the 

“The Viceroy acted, and I beli h 
heard since I have instituted an the 
that his vigilance was somewhat sharpened by the diffi- 
culty he himself had in getting any rest pending the 
concerts at which, throughout the night, so many Cat- 
os oer I have now issued an order to 

, which, n i 
shape of a Bil of 
Waurer Lovett. 


Cors or Cuartes X.—A curious feature pre- 
sents itself in connexion with a coin in my cabinet, 
which some of your readers may be able to eluci- 
date. It reads: ob “Carolus X. D.G. 


Franc. Rex. 1597 +,” surrounding two crossed 


Marshal or Constable of France’s batons; re- 
verse, crowned shield of France (usual three fleurs 
de lys type), having “II” on either side of the 
shield, and the motto “Sit Nomen Domini Bene- 
dictum”; mint mark letter T. The ordinary teston 
size, equal to two francs. 

The Cardinal of Bourbon was proclaimed Charles 
X. by the Guise faction in opposition to HenryIV., ~ 
but he died in 1590. At the same time Charles IT., 
Duke of Lorraine, brother-in-law of Henry IV., 
claimed the throne, but did not assume to be 
Charles X., though the cardinal did. Possibly 
after the death of the cardinal the Duke of Lor- 
raine, not acknowledging the cardinal’s pretensions, 
adopted the title and issued coins (would the two 
I’s signify this ?). But here another difficulty pre- 
sents itself. —— IV. became de facto by 
coronation King of France in 1594, and had but 
one enemy or aspirant thereafter, the King of 
Spain, and therefore how comes it that the present 
coin (which is unquestionably genuine) was issued 
in 1597? Coins have often proved valuable cor- 
rectors of history. Have we a case a 

GERALD 


Harr. 
Montreal. 


Rosert Wrer, Printer.—Will you allow me 
to point out in ‘N. & Q.’ what I believe to be an 
omission from ‘Old and New London’? 4 

In the early part of the sixteenth century there 
was living in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross 
one of the busiest of the early printers, Robert 
Wyer. The position of his house, the sign of St. 
John the Evangelist, is clearly established upon 
his own authority. Asa rule he gave his address 
simply thus, “In Saint Martin’s Parish beside 
Charing Cross”; but now and again a more lengthy 
colophon is met with that gives a clearer idea of 
its position. Here is one :— 

“Imprynted by me Robert Wyre, dwellynge at the 
sygne of seynt Johan eva’gelyst, in ae 
parysshe, in the felde besyde Charynge , in the 
bysshop of Norwytches rentys.” 

Others run thus: “In 
Rentys de Ch or “At ge 
ee uke of Sufolke’s Place.” 

Now the Bishop of Norwich’s “rentys” spoken 
of by Wyer undoubtedly meant part of the land 
belonging to and adjoining Norwich House, the 
old inn of the Bishops of Norwich, known later as 
York House, In the year 1535 Norwich House 
passed by a special Act of Parliament into the 
hands of Charles Brandon, Earl of Suffolk, Ite 
lands ran westward as far as Hungerford Market 
and Robert Wyer’s printing house probably faced 
the Strand on the northern side. He carried on 
business there from the year 1527 to 1560, when 
he was succeeded by Thomas Colwell, and during 
that time his press was never idle. More than 
one hundred books have been traced to it, and if 
none of those which made the presses of some of 


é 
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his contemporaries so famous are found among 
them, nevertheless they were most of them popular 
works, which found their way to the public = 
the medium of the ballad stalls. They include 
cheap medical works, full of easy remedies against 
every-day ailments, books on astrology and fortune 
telling, highly-seasoned satires, and a fair sprinkling 
of religious tracts. 

It is to be hoped that some day more will be 
known about Wyer’s personal history than is the 
case at present. There were several other printers 
of the same name working in London at a later 

riod of the sixteenth century—Richard Wyer, 

St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1548-50 ; John Wyer, 
in Fleet Street, 1550 ; and Nicholas Wyer, whose 
address is not clear, 1556. These were all pro- 
bably relatives of Robert Wyer, but nothing has 
hitherto been found to prove this. 

Henry R. Promer. 

9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


Scorcn Surerstition.—I think the enclosed 
cutting from the St, James’s Gazetteer for 1783 is 
worthy of a corner in ‘ N. & Q,’ and shall be glad 
if the Editor will find it a place; and I shall be 
further obliged by hearing from Scotch readers 
whether the superstition still finds favour in the 
neighbourhood of Biggar :— 

“A farmer in the neighbourhood of Biggar, near 
Glasgow, had some calves which died lately; and as he 
had suffered repeatedly, he was convinced that his cow- 

was bewitched. He resorted to a remedy held by 


traditious superstition to be effectual in such cases— 
that of burying alive one of his best calves.” 
Joun CO. Prarr. 


Norwich, 


Earty Use or Tortie ror Tortoise.—Prof. 
Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ describing 
how the word turtle was adopted in the seven- 
teenth century (before which it had always meant 
the bird called the turtle-dove) from the Spanish 
and Portuguese words for tortoise, quotes Richard- 
son as saying that it is so found in Dampier’s 
* Voyages,’ 1687. I can refer to a work published 
in the following year in which it is so used, but a 
‘marginal note is inserted stating that it means “a 
sort of fish,” and proving that it was not at that 
time generally understood as such. This is Sir 
Paul Rycaut’s translation of Garcilasso de la Vega’s 
* Royal Commentaries of Peru,’ book i. chap. iii. 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath, 


Woopay Watts.—I cannot give a reference to 
an early use of this phrase as denoting England’s 
walls of defence, but in ‘Eastward Ho!’ (1605) 
the term is applied toaship. In II. iii. Quick- 
silver says, “I shall be a merchant forsooth ! trust 
my estate in a wooden trough as he does? What 
are these ships but tennis balls for the winds to 
play withal?” And just afterwards Security says 


on the same subject, and referring to these words, 
let the merchant “not expose other men’s sub- 
stances to the mercy of the winds, under protection 
of a wooden wall (as Master Francis [Quicksilver] 
says).” As I think I have read this same phrase 
in Chapman, though I cannot now recall where, I 
incline to think that here the words are also 
man’s. Br. Nicnotsoy. 


Cuavcer’s “ or 
(orn Henry) Skocay.—Stowe (‘ Survey of London,’ 
p. 90, ed. Thoms) says :-— 

“T read that, in the of H IV., the 
Prince Henry, Thomas Dee of John Duke of 
Bedford, and Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, the king's 
sons, oe at supper among the merchants of London 
in the Vintry, in the house of Lewes John, Henry 
Scogan sent to them a ballad,” &c. 

And at p. 171, among the persons buried in the 
abbey at Westminster he mentions “ Henry 
a learned poet,” doubtless the same. It was for a 
long time supposed that this ballad (which is espe- 
cially interesting on account of its containing the 
three stanzas* which he quotes as the work of “my 
mayster Chaucer”) made its first ap ce in 
print in Thynne’s Chaucer (1532), where, as well 
as in Speght's and Stowe’s, the author is also 
called Henry Scogan. But there is a much earlier 
rinted copy than that of Thynne, viz., by Caxton 
1479 ?), and here it is called ‘‘ The tretyse whiche 
John Skogan sente vnto the lordes and gentil- 
men of the Kynges hows, exortyng them to lose no 
tyme in theyr yougthe, but to vse vertues.” Which 
is right; John or Henry? It may be added that 
there is a Latin epitaph among the MSS. in the 
British Museum 762) beginning, Hic 
jacet in tumulo corpus Scogan’ ecce Johannis,” but 
without date or anything else to help us to identify 


“To matincEr.”—Prof. Skeat tells us that this 
verb is of recent origin, probably not in use till 
after the first quarter of the present century, and 
that it has been “coined from the Fr. malingre,” 
which now means sickly, weakly, rather than really 
ill. If by “coined” Prof. Skeat means that we 
English took the Fr. adj. malingre, and, after giving 
it a meaning (pretending to be ill) which it has not 
in ordinary French, made a verb out of it—and I 
take this to be his meaning—then I think that he 
poces deal too far. All that we really seem to 

ve done is this: we have taken the verb malingrer,t 
which is found in French —_ (see Larchey, Rigaud, 
and Barrtre) =souffrir, and we have given it a 


* See Morris's Aldine edition of Chaucer, vi. 296, 
where they are printed from MS, Harl. 7333. The 
verbal differences between Caxton's and Thynne’s are 


considerable, but chiefly in Scogan’s own work, those in 
the stanzas quoted from Chaucer being very slight. 

+ Malingrer would in English become : 
as entrer has become enter. 


malinger, jast 


| 
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meaning which it does not appear ever to have 
bad even in French slang, but which és found in 
the Fr. slang malingreux, At the present time, 
indeed, malingreux does not ap to mean more 
than weak (Barrére), but formerly it was used of a 
kind of mendicants who made money by exhibiting 

etended sufferings, wounds, or sores. Thus in 
Bigand I find the word defined, “ Anciens sujets 
de la Cour des Miracles, chargés d’exhiber de 
fausses plaies”; whilst Barrére quotes the follow- 
ing definition from a book called ‘Le Jargon de 
VArgot,’ viz., “ Malingreux sont ceux qui ont des 
maux ou plaies, dont la plupart ne sont qu’en ap- 
parence ; ils truchent sur V’entiffe ” (i. ¢., they beg 
upon the road). But how an old French slang 
meaning found its way into modern English I must 
leave, for the mt at least, to others to deter- 
mine. The verb malingrer=to suffer, is, however, 
still in use, so that all that was required was to put 
into this verb a meaning which a kindred adjective 
formerly had, and this may well have been done 
in France, although there is no record of it in the 
French slang dictionaries. The word malingre, too, 
lends itself well to this secondary meaning of “ pre- 
tending to be ill,” for it is ordinarily used of those 
who look ill or delicate without having any dis- 
coverable malady,* and who are, therefore, liable 
to the suspicion of feigning to be ill or of taking 
measures to e themselves look ill. Curiously 
enough, neither this word nor any word derived 
from it ever appears to have been used in the 


French army.t Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill, 
Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Names tn De Banco Rout 18-19 Epwarp I.— 
I am obliged to your correspondents for their 
unanimous explanation of “ Muncellam lapideam.” 
In the same case in which the above words occur 
(De Banco Roll 18-19 Edward I., 1290) the fol- 
lowing places are mentioned, and I should like to 
know the origin and meaning of the words. Some 
of the names still remain, others are not known. 
“ Orsmythyburn,” written later “Ouersmith burn.” 
Can the prefixes “or” and “ouer” refer to “ ore,” 
as the terms “smith” and “smythy” allude, I 
think, to old ironstone workings, the cinder heaps 


* Thus Bescherelle says, s. v.,“ Se dit surtout des per- 
comes qui sentent des incommodités rans en connaitre 
use. 
_ t The expressions now in use in the French army are 
tirer une carotte, carotur, and carotier le service—to 
malinger, and caroitier, carotteur=malingerer, I have 
this from a French officer, and carotter and carotteur will 
be found in Gase, 


of which are still here and there to be seen? The 
name “ Smithehills” also occurs. “ Oseleye,” now 
known as Ewesley. Does the later writing of the- 
name give the true meaning? ‘‘ Tonniselue,” 
written later “Tonsclugh.” What is the meaning: - 
of the prefix “tonnis”? “The Kahirst,” now ’ 
known as Keyhirst. “The Croketa’k.” Can that « 
mean the crooked oak? “The Whitstan”: query - 
the white stone? “The Redistrother.” ‘‘ The - 
Couphalbford”: query the Cuphaughbford, from 
the shape of the haugh? “Belyley brigge.” 
“Shelyngley”: query from Shieling? “Bellion,” 
a name now existing. I should mention that 
these names are those of places in Northumberland. 
H. Sr. Percevat. 


Barongtoy.—In the year 1822 Sir 
Henry Englefield, Bart., died. At his decease the 
title became extinct. Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me where Sir Henry died, and his 
age? For many years the Englefields lived at 
White Knights, Reading, the manor being in the 
possession of their family from (I believe) 1606 till 
the year 1780, when it was sold to Richard Byam 
Martin, Esq., who in the year 1798 sold it to the 
then Marquis of Blandford. E. Smmpxins. 

Reading. 


Sartors. — 

“ Yesterday afternoon five of the sailors who had beer 
at St. James's to petition his majesty to have their R's 
taken off, were attacked in Covent-garden piazza by some 
Irish chairmen with drawn cutlasses, who cut off several 
fingers of three of the sailors.” 

The abovecuttingis fromthe Lady’s Magazine for 
April, 1763, and is a puzzle to me, as well as to 
many fairly well-informed persons to whom I have- 
shown the Will you be good enough to 
explain what the “‘R’s” really were the unfortunate: 

ilors were so anxious to have “ taken ‘a 

J. A. 


Poison.—Is it known what was the drug used 
in Italy in the sixteenth century in the numerous 
cases of assassination by poison / P. 


Genxatocicat.— Could any of your readers 
assist me to find a representative of the families 
of Stott, Lloyd, Parr, and Dodgson? Members of 
these families intermarried oy & this century 
with the daughters of George Barton, and I am 
anxious to obtain information respecting them for 
genealogical purposes, Bartoy. 

Cirencester. 


Oi Patstine.—Can any one help me to identify 
an oil painting I possess, which has interest, per- 
ww historical importance? It represents a young 

y of some deltas years of age, with a sweet 


face and brown expressive eyes. The picture has 
the portrait in an oval as resting on a plinth, and 
on the plinth is the inscription, “In Arce Lon- 
diniensi Genitvs a.p. mpcxxxu parentibvs ob 
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Pietatem erga Devm et Patriam ibi Tyno Incar- 
ceratis.” The work has all the character of the 
es Sir Godfrey Kneller, would be executed 
about 1701, when Sir Godfrey was in the zenith of 
his ame and represents, I fancy, a lady of some 
ran 


I have an old catalogue, without date, of 506 
“ rarities” shown at the above-named place, with 
list of the donors, which comprises many celebri- 
ties, such as Sir Francis Drake, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Yelverton Peyton, Sir 


About the incarceration of the mts in the | Thomas de Neil, Sir ee and many 
last year or two of the reign of Charles II., two | others. Who was Saltero; what is known of 
events might have led to this—the battle of Both- | the place? Georer Extis. 
well Brig in 1679, and Rye House Plot in 1683;| St. John’s Wood. 
but the expression “Ob Pietatem erga Devmet| Was Metz a 


Patriam” would rather indicate the prisoners as 
belonging to the Bothwell Brig enthusiasts. Some 
search has been made in the records of the Tower 
of London for births taking place there about the 
end of the seventeenth century, but no entry of 
the birth of a female was found near thisdate of 1683. 
I was informed, however, that “the records were 
most carelessly kept” about that time, else one 
would have expected that a birth in the Tower 
would have been carefully noted, as not of very 
usual occurrence. oun Antuony, M.D. 


Name or Avutsor Waytev.—The following 
lines are quoted in Prandi’s translation of Canti’s 
‘ Reformation in Europe,’ vol. i. p.170. Who was 
their author /— 

Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat 
Oppida Franciscus, magnus Ignatius urbes. 
ASTARTE. 


“A sTanpive Joxe.”—How old is this expres- 
sion? It is used by Addison :— 
If e’er you smile, ‘tis at some party strok 
Round- and wooden-shoes are jokes. 
Prologue to ‘ The Drummer,’ 1715. 
Mee Pal is found in Smollett’s transla- 
tion of ‘Gil Blas,’ book i. chap. v. :— 
“ During my childhood I had lived at home just as I 
liked, and did not sufficiently consider that now I was 
pegaeing to be responsible for my own actions. My 


er and mother were a standing jest. Yet they were | i 


themselves thrown into convulsions at my sallies; and 
the more ridiculous they were made by them, the more 
waggish they thought me.” 

F, O. Brnxseck Terry. 


Tartep Arricays.—Can any reader oblige me 
and ‘N. & Q.’ by pe from the first edition of 
the ‘Travels and Adventures of Joseph Wolff, D.D.,’ 
the passage about a Central African tribe with tails? 
That edition is not in the British Museam Cata- 
logue, though I saw it in that Reading Room 
the very day, I believe, after its publication. 
Wolff's profession of belief in this people’s exist- 
ence is repeated in chap. xxx. of the first enlarged, 
or two-volume edition, 1861, but not in the terms 
he had used at first. The Museum has the second 
edition of the single volume, dated also 1861, but 
he there omitted all mention of them. 

E. L, G. 


the time of its annexation to France, in the six- 
teenth century; and was it entirely French-speak- 
ing at the time of its recent restoration to Ger- 


many ? E. L. P. 
Dicey.—A man of this name published ‘ Hu- 
miours and Diversions of mew Fair,’ a 


rare print. Was he a printseller in London? 
O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Le Fagor an article in 
‘aris r igaro of August 30 it is asserted, 
on the authority of the Almanach de G 
which “ ne ment jamais,” that one of the titles of 
the queen consort of England is “ Protectrice de 
la foi,” 4 It is open to 
uestion whether the title belongs ly to an 
nglish sovereign besides Henry 
but there can be no authority for giving it to the 
queen consort. Has it ever 80 applied ? 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
The Reference Library, Hastings. 


Sauwper, or Saunpers, Famity or Devoy.— 
In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (ed. 1846), sub. 
“Saunders of Saunders Grove,” it is stated that 
Sir Harlowen Saunders’s brother Robert (temp. 
14507) was ancestor of the family of Saunders of 
Devonshire. Was this the family of Saunders of 
Payhembury and of Morechard Bishop, alluded to 
in Kelly’s * Devon’; and is any one in i 
W. D. 

h, Lancashire, 


Tue Srars Sraipss.—I am told that it 
is generally believed in Northamptonshire, from 
which county the parents of Washington came, 
that stars and stripes were on the shield of the 
Washington family, and were adopted by the 
American people as their national flag from grati- 
tude to that great man. Is this well founded ? 

J. Carrick Moore. 
[See ‘ An interesting Manor,’ ante, p. 185.] 


Yorxsuire Expressions.—Is anything known 
of the origin of the two following expressions? 
They were formerly very common in the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, about Leeds, and are occasion- 
“Thah girt 


if th er.” 


ally used even now by old people. 
horse godfather” =“ Thou great 


| 
| 
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“hah hal o’ Kirkless,” or “Thah hally o’ Kirk- 
less”=“*Thou hal of Kirklees” (?). Both ex- 


pressions seem to mean “silly one,” or the French 
imbéctle. Atronzo GARDINER. 
Leeds, 


Pate Ate.—Ool. Yule, in ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ writes : “Hodgson’s at the beginning of 
this century was the beer in almost universal use.” 
Where did Hodgsons carry on business, and who 
now represents their firm or connexion ? 


Brews, A Brrp.—In a MS. cookery book of 
about 1450 (the Harleian MS. 4016), part of which 
I have just read with the proof of its first sheet for 
the Early English Text Society, the name of this 
hitherto unidentified bird again occurs (it is several 
times in my ‘ Babees’ Book,’ &c.), and in the com- 
pany of bittern, curlew, egret, quail. The Philo- 
logical Society’s ‘New English Dictionary’ only 
“1a kind of snipe.” Swainson has no brewe in his 
folk-lore bird book. Yet surely the name cannot 
have died out of the British Isles since its last re- 
corded use in 1605. Can any one help to ex- 
plain it? F. J. Fornivatt. 


P.S.—Mr. Swainson has since kindly written to 
me that he believes the brewe is the whimbul. 


Cartes p. 301 of Foster's ‘ Peer- 
age’ for 1880 (art. “Earl of Haddington ”) it is 
stated that Charles Blair, of the Cape, father of 
Mrs. Ker Baillie Hamilton, was “a cousin of tenth 
Earl of Westmorland.” I shall be glad to receive 
any explanation of this relationship. The mother 
of the tenth Earl of Westmorland was Augusta, 
elder daughter of Capt. Lord Montagu Bertie, R.N., 
and it is stated she had a sister Frances, whose 
marriage is not recorded. Possibly this lady was 
Mr.. Blair's ancestress, But as Augusta Bertie 
married the ninth Earl of Westmorland in 1758, 
and as Mr. Blair’s daughter married Mr. Baillie 
Hamilton in 1834, I suspect that there is some 
mistake in Foster’s statement. Siema. 


‘Tae 1s Up.’—I shall be obliged if any 
one can tell me where I can find the original words 
of this old song. The first verse is as follows, I 
believe :— 

The hunt is up, the h 
e that’s at h i i 
H. ©. G. 


Inscription in a Scorcn(?) Anpor’s House. 
—In ‘The Fair Maid of Pesta (chap. xxv.) Sir 
Walter Scott quotes two lines :— 

Since word is thrall, and though 

Keep well thy I 
and in a foot-note says, ‘‘ These lines are still ex- 
tant in the ruinous house of an abbot,” &, It 


should be noted that they are from the ‘ Ballad of 
Good Counsel,’ by James I. of Scotland, ll. 15, 16 
(* Kingis Quair,’ &c., ed. Skeat, for 8.T.S., p. 54):— 

Sen word is thrall, and thocht is only fre, 

Thou dant thy tung, that power hes and may. 
Where is the abbot’s house to which Scott refers ; 
and where is information to be had respecting it 
and its occupants, &c.? P. 8. A 

Glasgow. 


Puayrers.—Marvell (in ‘The Re- 
hearsal Transprosed ’) speaks of “ Elsibeth players,” 
apparently strolling actors of some kind. What 
were they; and are they mentioned y any other 
author ? Henry 


AvrHors or Quotations WanTED.— 

Will any one kindly tell me where this quotation is 
taken from, and its 1% It is inscribed on the 
frontispiece of a copy of ‘ Fabricius ab Aquapendente,’ 
Lugduni, 1723:— 

Structa super Japidem 
Qui ruet ista domus. 
Also the origin of this quotation :— 
Like mackerel swimming in summer seas. 
G. Parxen, M,D, 


Replies. 
THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM. 
(7 S. vi. 25, 151, 194.) 

Mr. Srronaca does not consider my objections 
to the great cryptogram well grounded, but does 
not offer any proof that my assertions are incor- 
rect, save that the name Babington occurs in 
Donnelly’s abstract instead of in the very words 
of the cipher; but that matters little, for I will 
show that the cipher contains its own condemna- 
tion. 

The prelate brought forward is said to have been 
acquainted with the boy Shakespeare before his 
marriage, and to have given his advice as to how 
the man Shakespeare should be dealt with some 
years after, being still acquainted with his life at 
Stratford-on-Avon. He is styled “Sir John, 
Lord Bishop.” John Whitgift may, by chance 
have seen the boy; but in 1583 he became Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His successors at 
Worcester were Edmund Freake, 1584-1590; 
Richard Fletcher, 1592-1594; Thomas Bilson, 
1596-1597; Gervase Babington, 1597-1610; Henry 
Parry, 1610-1616; John Thornborough, 1616- 
1641, There was, therefore, no John, Bishop of 
Worcester, between 1583 and 1616. With these 
facts before him, let the reader turn to the cipher, 
and he will see for himself how utterly its story 
is disproved. As to the residence of the Bishops 
of Worcester, its distance from Stratford is but 
one of a group of absurdities collected in the story 
of Shakespeare's wooing and wedding. If Mr. 


Srrownacs could prove that the bishop lived nearer 


A. H, 
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to Stratford than Hartlebury he would leave 
the matter pretty much as it now stands. The 
exposé is too long for your columns; it will be 
found in the Stratford-on-Avon Herald of July 13, 
1888, et seq. 

Mr. Srronacn defends the cipher use of “ Sir 
John, Lord Bishop” and “my Lord” and “his 
Lordship,” as applied to a knight. I was in Lon- 
don when the note —— I at once consulted 
experts, and I found that all, without exception, 

that I was right and the cipher wrong. 
cipher is what it professes to be, let its de- 
fenders produce instances of such application of 
titles in Shakespeare's time. The use of the word 
“ barony,” as applied to a knight’s estate in Eng- 
land or to a bishop’s diocese is also unknown. Mr. 
Srronacn’s reference to Milton is not to the 
point. Milton does not speak of the diocese being 
the barony. Bishops sometimes held baronies 
beyond the bounds of their dioceses. There is 
evidence that the Bishop of Worcester possessed 
no barony at Stratford-on-Avon. I am well ac- 
quainted with an English bishop’s status, past and 
present, and would refer Mr. Stronacn to some 
notes on the subject, eo to be by a late 
Garter King (J. in ‘N. & 

If the cipher does not, in so many words, state 
that Ann Hathaway applied to the bishop to ad- 
judicate on the alleged debt, it implies as much. 

rn. Stronaca apparently does not notice that 
Shakespeare was under age, and so free from 
arrest by bishop or sheriff. The story of the mar- 
riage bond shows the concocter’s ignorance of the 
then state of the law and of the part a bishop took 
in a proceeding. The 

ea of ignorance or forgetfulness might be acce 
blunders, but the cipher 
own condemnation. The system adopted to ex- 
tract it is unstable, and has been shown to ada 
itself to the construction of statements directly 
ans to those which Donnelly has put forth. 
Stronacs is a firm believer in the Baconian 
theory ; but Donnelly’s book, in the opinion of 
many scholars favourable to it, has done much to 
injure it. “The perfectly sickening mass of 
rubbish” in the second volume is a fitting finale 
to the narrow and distorted account of Shake- 
speare by which it is prefaced. Donnelly’s violent 
language shows the weakness of his cause. The 
bubble has already been pricked; and my only 
apology for writing is that my friend Mr. Srro- 
NACH’s note required notice on my part. 
A. W. 


Otp Suips §. vi. 66).—It seems there have 
been even older ships than the Lively :— 

“A letter, dated re 20, 1856, has been received by 
the underwriters of the barque Liberty and Property 
from Mr. Henry English, their agent, sent to Xattham. 
marswick (Island of Gothland, Sweden), stating the 


wreck would be sold for the benefit of all 

This ends the oldest merchant ship of Shields, and 
perhaps of England, being built in Whitby in 1750, and 
when lost was 106 years old. She has always been 
employed in the coal and Baltic trades; and no ship was 
more ———. known along the east coast among the 
seafaring population ; herantique build attracted attention 
wherever she went, both in British and foreign ports, The 
Russian Admiral, at Cronstadt, and staff, inspected her 
in 1850, and expressed his surprise at her build and age. 


saying he had commanded a ship of 100 guns, but 
never been on board of a ship 100 years old.’’— Whitby 
f | Gazette, July, 1888. w.L 


Extract from “ Yarmouth Notes,” Oct. 28, 1857 : 
“ Many vessels had been lost, amongst them the — 
G. D. Palmer, Esq., owner) on Palling Beach.—N. 
he was at that time the oldest vessel afloat hailing from 
the port, and had belonged to the Palmer family for 
more than 100 years.” 
F. Daysy Patmer. 


Although not exactly answering the question of 
‘our correspondent OC, E., he may be interested in 
wd referred to an article in the Sussex Archeol, 
Col., vol. x., on ‘An Ancient Canoe found at 
Burpham, near the River Arun.’ It is there stated 
that the vessel found in the Rother in 1822 is 
fully described in Arch@ologia, vol. xx. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Cot.ection or H. 8S. vi. 228).— 
The first sale at Strawberry Hill began April 23, 
1842, when the attendance was so numerous as to 
overflow the house and fill a special wooden build- 
ing erected on the lawn. I do not know whether 
it is of this sale that Mr. Way requires the cata- 
logue, or where he can ure one. But “A 
Modern Catalogueof...... Collection...... Sold b 
Auction some Years Ago” is in my possession, 
much at his service. The latter sale began July 25, 
1883, and included many of the items not disposed 
of in 1842, among which were paintings of Frances 
Walsingham, Countess of Essex, the marriage of 
Henry VII., the Misses Linley (Ang. Kauffmann), 
and works by Watteau, Greuze, Zoffany, Reynolds, 


Domenichino, Vandyck, Lely, Guido, and Kneller. 
There was also a fine collection of Dresden and 
other china. H. G. Keene, M.A. 


Tae PaRtiaMent oF 1571 S. vi. 81).—May 

I be allowed to point out that in the Parliament of 
1571 Hendon (which is in Middlesex) was not 
represented, but that Hindon (which is in Wilt- 
shire) was, returning (according to Browne Willis) 
Miles Sands and Richard Polsted, et 
E. Evans. 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND REPRODUCED IN 
America’ (7 §, v. 467; vi. 212).—In response 
to answers, Tasmania has, I believe, no towns laid 
out to reproduce those in England. New London, 
in Connecticut, is an ordinary New England town, 


7 
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and London, in Canada, is a purely Canadian city, 
the Westminster Abbey in which is a small public- 
house. The City of London I inquired about is, I 
think, in the state of New York. It has an 
Amerian state-name, and is two-thirds smaller 
than London in England. The London in America 
has an underground railway, and very well re- 
sembles the great city. The land about is laid 
out to reproduce England, and there is a Scotland, 
with its capital Edinburgh. In connexion with 
this England there is a French an, with its 
capital Paris; a German colony, &c., believed to 
be in the state of Pennsylvania. I wanted to 
know exactly where this country is, the American 
name of London, &c., and where to obtain the 
works describing it, and the States directories. 
There is a very fine work describing all about this 
reproduction of Great Britain in the States. 
Enquirer. 


Worsen S. vi. 224).—Almost any dictionary 
would have saved H. A, W. the trouble of writing 
his note. Worsen is so far from being a new coin- 
age, that it is obsolete except in dialect. Ogilvie’s 
definition of the word is, however, worth notice, 
He gives it as “to worse,” an expression I never 
met with except in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
vi. 440 :— 

May serve to better us, and worse our foes. 
To worsen means really to grow worse. I cannot 
find it in Milton, though says it occurs 
both in him and Southey. Cc. O. B. 


Mr. Gladstone constantly uses this word in his 
— It is to be found in Milton and in 
uthey. Walker, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ pronounces 
it “obsolete or vulgar.” Worsening is used as a 
substantive by George Eliot. Percy. 
[ Very many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.] 


Otiver Cromwett anp CaTHEDRAL 
(7™ §. vi. 244).—It may comfort Mr. Boucarer to 
know that at least one Carlisle verger of two or 
three years ago was a model of discretion when 
— liarities of his cathe- 

found the following precious paragraph in 
the MS. journal of a driving tour taken by a lady, 
a friend of mine, in company with her husband and 
sop. Of Carlisle she writes :— 

“I talked to the verger and asked him why the choir 
was not straight with the nave. He said, ‘If it was good 
enough for them as built it, it ought to be good enough 
for uv.’...... Then I triéd to find out how it was that the 
nave was so short, and who had destroyed eight out of the 
original ten Norman arches of it. But now his very 
small stock of patience was gone, and he told me that 
that a beat Mr. E, A. Freeman, so he thought that 
him me need not try to answer it,” 


St. 
“Cousin” ror “Nizce” 8. vi. 167).— 
Sarah Croshold, in her will, a in Noreue in 
1672, calls all the children of her brother and 


sister “cousins.” William Anguish, in his will, 

proved in Norwich in 1668, mentions his cousin, 

Ann Rix, daughter of his deceased sister. These 

two instances I came across at one sitting the other 

day, so the word is of little more use to a genealogist 

orwica. 


Tn his will, Ralph Gosling, therein described as 
of Heeley, in the parish of Sheffield, school- 
master, refers to “ three cousins, John, Ralph, and 
George Gosling, sons of his late nephew Edward 
Gosling, of Stubley.” Although this is not an 
example of cousin being used for niece, it is a 
curious instance of the term being applied to the 
still more distant relationship of great-nephew. I 
cannot give the exact date of the will, but it was 
proved some time between July 5, 1757, and 
October 30, 1758. E. Hopson. 


In going through the Bedfordshire wills of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, I find the 
word cousin, and its variants cosen, cozen, cosynge, 
invariably used to express the relation of niece 
of nephew. F. A. Buaybes. 

ord. 


Roxe (7 §. vi. 186).—In Norfolk the mist or 
thickness produced by a rime or hoar-forst is spoken 
of by country folk as a “roke,” or “‘ thick roke.” 


Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Heratpic (7" §. vi. 188).—These arms, with 
different tinctures, are ascribed to the families of 
Asham, co. Lancaster, and Deane, of London and 
Essex. E. Fry Wap. 

Axbridge, Somerset, 


Hovse (7* vi. 89, 233).—It is quite 
certain that Rutland House was not the same as 
that occupied by Lord North. Rutland House 
stood where now is Rutland Place, outside the 
monastic grounds of the old Carthusian monastery. 
Lord North’s house was part of the prior’s lodgings 
inside the monastic walls. The old chapel of the 
old monastery, still used as a chapel by the pen- 
sioners of the Charterhouse, stood between them. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Rutland Court, Glasshouse Yard, which joins 
the north-eastern point of the Charterhouse, near 
the City boundary of Aldersgate Street—and which 
I believe is still in existence—formed, no doubt, 
part of the old Rutland House mentioned in Bear- 
croft’s ‘ History of the Charterhouse.’ 

T. R. Sreer. 


23, Stoke Newington Road. 


Earivom or Carrick (7™ §, vi. 226).—In the 
‘ Peerage’ of Sir Bernard Burke it is stated that 
Edmund, sixth Lord Butler in the kingdom of 
Ireland, was created, on September 1, 1315, Earl 
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of ‘‘ Carrick McGriffin,” and his son and successor 
is styled second Earl of Carrick and seventh (Lord) 
Butler. He was created Earl of Ormonde, and 
the succeeding earls down to the present century 
(when the earldom was raised into a marquisate) 
are styled simply Earls of Ormonde, the title of 
Carrick being dropped without any reason being 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The title of “Earl of Carrick” never belonged 
“to the Marquises of Ormonde,” but Thomas 
Butler, eighth Earl of Carrick, was the seventh 
Earl of Ormond (without the ¢), and was sum- 
moned to Parliament from October 14, 1495 to 
November 23, 1514, as “Thomas Ormond de 
Rochford, chev.” The Marquises of Ormonde 
were a later creation. James Butler, the twelfth 
Earl of Ormonde (with the ¢), was the first mar- 

uis. He was not, however, Earl of Carrick, but 

l of Brecknock, and created duke November 9, 
1682. The titles were all forfeited in 1715 by at- 
tainder. E. Copnam Brewer. 


In answer to OnzsipHorvs, I may mention that 
in a peerage in my possession, “ London, printed 
for John Stockdale, opposite Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, mpccouxxxvi.,” p. 262, there are no 
Irish marquises at all, but there is an entry of the 
name of Sens Thomas Butler, Earl of ‘Garrick, 
date of creation, 1748; title of eldest son, Lord 
Ikerrin. Of course there was a dukedom of Or- 
monde (extinct before the date of the list from 
which I now quote), and it will be seen that the 
above-noted Earl of Carrick had the same surname 
(Butler) as the Dukes of Ormonde and the present 

quises of Ormonde. H. ve B. H. 


Raitway Tickets (7" §. vi. 4, 96, 175).—The 
ticket system was originated about 1838 by Mr. 
Thomas Edmondson, when he invented the print- 
ing machine, dating press, &c. At that time he 
was acting as booking clerk at Milton station, on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. The follow- 
ing year he removed to Manchester to introduce 
his system of check by progressive numbers (which 
has since been universally adopted) on the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway. This resulted in 
his commencing ticket-printing establishments 
in Manchester and elsewhere, which since his 
death (June 22, 1851) have been conducted by his 
son. Frep, Leary. 

83, Fairfield Street, Manchester. 


Witp (7 vi. 227).—According to the ‘ Ac- 
count of Jonathan Wild’ given in ‘Celebrated 
Trials,’ 1825, vol. v. pp. 71-85, he at first “took 
a little house in Cock-alley, opposite to Cripple- 
giite church”; he left this, and took lodgings at a 

rs. Seagoe’s, in the Old Bailey; he then re- 
moved to a house next to the ‘‘ Cooper’s Arms,” 
situated on the opposite side of the Old Bailey ; 


and finally went to “a larger house at the King’s 
Head,” in the same street. See also ‘The New 
Newgate Calendar,’ vol. ii. pp. 13-84. 

J. F. Manseren, 

Liverpool. 

Ship Court, Old Bailey, had no connexion what- 
ever with West Street, Holborn Bridge, as two main 
thoroughfares divided them, viz., Skinner Street, 
Snow Hill (now part of Holborn Viaduct), and 
King Street, Snow Hill, now forming the western 
outlet from the Central Meat Market. West Street 
stood on that of the present Charterhouse 
Street running from the poultry market to Farring- 
don Road. T. R. Steer. 

23, Stoke Newington Road, 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT” (7% §, y, 
247; vi. 216).—To trace the origin of this pro- 
verbial saying may be difficult. I have heard a 
variant of it, ‘‘The temple mouse fears not the 
temple idol,” which probably is a translation or 
adaptation from a Latin or Greek source. Earl 
Russell, it is known, well defined a proverb as 
**the wisdom of many expressed by the wit of 
one.” Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Watwace’s ‘SHAKESPEAREAN Sxetcues’ (7% 
S. vi. 147).—As George Cruikshank was only born 
in 1795, the plates in question are probably from 
the designs of his father. J. F. Manserea, 

Liverpool, 


‘American Notes AND Queries’: ‘ OLD 
or Rorat Descent’ (7" §. vi. 
259).—The American writer speaks of the well- 
known fact that the heir of the Stuart kings, who 
would be sovereign if it were not for the Revolu- 
tion, is Maria Theresa, niece of the late Duke of 
Modena, and wife of the Regent of Bavaria. 

Cc. F. 53. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Josern Rirson (7" 8. v. 448).—In the ‘Archer's 


Guide’ I find at p. 44 the following bearing upon 


this query :— 
“The author of the ‘New Garland’ has collected a 
ee variety of interesting anecdotes explanatory of the 
istory of this famous outlaw and his companions, which 
he has subjoined to his life, (See the notes to the ‘ Life 
of Robin Hood,’)” 
R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth. 


Damant Famity (7" §. vi. 227).—Thomas 
Damant, of Lammas, co. Norfolk, gent., died 
July 8, 1731, et. sixty-two, married: 1. Mary, 
only daughter of Edward Eyre, gent., and Susanna 
his wife, only child of Thomas and Susanna Sadler. 
She died May 10, 1709, et. thirty-nine. 2. 
1711, Alice Sancroft, by whom he had issue: 
Thomas; William Sandcroft, buried April 16, 
1713; Allen, November 23, 1715; and Alice, 
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March 16,1716. There or were, at Lammas 
stones for the above-named as Radler, Sep- 
tember 23, 1667; Katherine, his late wife, May 13, 
1649 ; Susanna, his second wife, June 3, 1676 ; 
Susanna Eyre, January 20, 1693 ; Edward Eyre, 
February 2, 1709, et. seventy-six ; Thomas and 
Mary Damant. Crest, a dove proper. Eyre, 
Sab., a chev. between three de lises arg., impaling 
Damant, Sab., a turnip proper, a chief or, gutté 
de larmes, In the church of St. Mary, Isling- 
tov, London, are stones to Annabella, wife of 
William Castell Damant, of Lammas, Gent., died 
June 26, 1809, aged twenty-six; and to John 
Damant, March 20, 180..., thirty-one. 


ANIEL HIPWELL, 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Gaeennay (7 S. vi. 200).—The word is written 
Greenhay by De Quincey in the ‘ Confessions’ and 
the ‘ Autobiograhic Sketches,’ and in the latter 
place there is a note that 
“ Greenheys, with a slight variation in the lling, is 
the to that district, of which 
formed the original nucleus. Probably it was the situa- 
tion of the house which (failing any other grounds of 
denomination) raised it to this privilege” (‘ Works,’ 
vol. xiv. p. 48). 
The author is ing of the house built by his 
father, round which the neighbourhood grew. The 
name was coined by his mother, hay being the old 
English form of haie,a rural enclosure (vol. xiv. 
p. 397). Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Ceraco: Ceramic: Cerservs 427).— 
Will this illustration of the expression “ give a sop 
to Cerberus” be of any use to Dr. Murray 7— 

“ Val. Bid Trapland come in. If I can give that 

a sop,I shall be at rest for one day.”—Con- 
greve, ‘ Love for Love,’ 1695, Act I. sc. i. 
F. O. Brirxseck Terry. 


Eritapa (7" §, vi. 25, 117, 238)—The naval 
ex referred to is of not infrequent occurrence. 
I believe I have met with it at the east end of 
Selby Abbey, and there is another instance in the 
churchyard of St. Mary, Bishophill Senior, at York. 

Sr. Swirain. 

This kind of nautical epitaph appears in various 
forms, evidently modelled cents suit circum- 
stances. Here is one, copied by myself, in the 
churchyard of Hale, Lancashire, to the memory of 

Joseph Maddock, drowned in the Mersey, 
Feb. 27, 1819, at, 35”:— 
Though stormy blasts on M " 
In calm repose, by God's decree, 
I harbour here below. 
M roy now at anchor lies, 
y soul, no more opprest, 
Has steered its course by love divine, 
And gained the Port of Rest, 


in the series are, cause these ees records 
to contrast favourably with the blunt straight- 
forwardness of the following, from the churchyard 
of Great Yarmouth, which may be taken as a 
specimen of another class, often to be met with :— 
In memory of Richard Bacon Godwin, who was 
unfortunately drowned on Braydon 
1 Sep., 1813, in the 
17% year of his Age, 
Oh, most unhappy fate, which causes me to be drowned, 
And I laid only two hours, before that I was found. 
And then with grief brought here, all in my youthful 


days, 
Whilst my poor parent dear, did mourn for me always. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


An epitaph similar to that copied by Mr. Gan- 
TILLON from a tombstone in Runton churchyard, 
Norfolk, is on a tombstone in Dunfermline Abbey 
churchyard, here. It is inscribed to the memory 
of one “ William Wellwood, who died January, 
1828,” and who obviously must have been a 
mariner. One might infer from the coincidence 
that the epitaph had been peculiarly popular 
amongst the relatives of deceased seamen, and 
was wholesale for memorial pu 1 


ANDREW 
Dunfermline. 


Emptor: EMPLOYMENT 8. vi. 286, 316).— 
It is well that the omission of the words “the 
revival of ” in my note has acted asa lure. If we 
are to admit classic as an unanswerable argument 
in favour of modern use, we may as wel! cease try- 
ing to speak, write, and spell the English of our 
own time—though if the ancients are to be called 
in, what was good enough for Shakespeare, as the 
word employment always was, may be good enough 
for us. Mr, Simpkinson, in the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ can be added to the short list of autho- 
rities who use the lopped substantive; but then it 
may be remembered that he wanted a rhyme, and 
that he quotes from the mouth of “ a little vu 
boy.”* In its original portly form, before the juice 
was squeezed out, Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ is a 
friend to lean on, and more entertaining than the 
best read shilling dreadful. But is it seriously to 
be contended that the learned doctor who compiled 
it is a final authority for modern English? And 
that some living authors of note use employ as a 
substantive is, to my mind, only a roundabout way 
of saying that no one writes perfectly the modern 
mother-tongue, least of all 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 

AND Scottish (7 
S. vi. 248).—According to my experience the dif- 
ference mentioned does not exist in ordinary busi- 
ness correspondence. It is usual to put the name 


or find me in employ, 
vulgar 


* If there ’s a soul will give me f 


Common and simple as the metaphors contained 


By day or night, then blow me tight! (he was a 
boy). 
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and short address of the person or firm written 
to at the commencement of a business letter ; the 
other style would only be used in correspondence 
of a private or semi-private nature. A solicitor 
might use a style, as being of a somewhat 
more confidential a 
F. 
Liverpool, 


I do not think the difference which your corre- 
spondent wishes to have explained exists at all. I 
have been in my father’s office for over a year, and 
in that time all the letters he has received on busi- 
ness from merchants have his name written at the 
top of the first page; and from the searches I have 
made among the old letters of the firm I find that 
this bas been the custom for more than fifty years. 
I think my father’s letters may be taken as a fair 
example, as he has a large co mdence as a 
timber merchant and shipowner with English and 
Scotch merchants, as well as several American and 
continental firms. Sir Herspert Maxwett has 
probably been misled by the fact that Government 
officials and professional men put the names of the 

rsons to whom they write at the end of their 

rs. T. pz MacDonyet. 

Fairy Hill, Limerick. 


The custom of placing before the subject-matter 
of a letter the name of the person addressed obtains 
in correspondence on the Continent. May not the 
survival of the practice in Scotland be due to the 
same cause (whatever that may be) which has pre- 
served in that country so much reminding one of 
continental peoples ? Avex. Beazgvey. 


Arms or Citizs anp Towns (7" S. vi. 149, 
258).—The arms of the capital towns of the eighty- 
nine departments of France are given in Bouillet’s 
‘Atlas d'Histoire et de Géographie’ (Paris, 1865), 
both in blazon and in heraldi coloured plates. 

Noman. 

Lewis, in his ‘ Topographical Dictionary,’ is not 
always trustworthy, ¢.g., the arms of East Grin- 
stead are quite wrong. M. A. 


A Hicutaypman’s Promise (7" iv. 487).— 
The Atheneum of October 13, in reviewing ‘The 
Court Leet Records of the Manor of Manchester,’ 
vols, vi. and vii, makes a quotation which may 
possibly have a bearing on my question about the 

ificance of Birrel’s phrase, “He keipit ane 
jelandman’s promes.” In 1684 the scavengers 
of Manchester could not induce John Traves, a 
barber in the town, to keep the street clean at 
his door. Their presentment is that he “‘ sayes 
hee cares neither for officers court nor jury saying 
wee are all a parcell of rogues and High landers 
and shall not rule over him”—a burst of inde- 
pendence which cost him a fine of 31 The 
Atheneum writer pertinently asks, “Is it possible 


that Mr. Traves was from the Scotch Lowlands?” 
It is obvious that Mr, Traves’s polite conjunction 
of “rogues and High landers” is declamatory, 
partakes of the nature of swearing at large at 
the whole Gaelic family, and lacks the fine point 
and subtlety of suggestion of bad faith involved 
in the phrase of the Edinburgh diarist in 1603. 
The two base comparisons are yet worth i 

side by side. £0. NEILsoy, 


Epwarp Wi.uams, THE WetsH Barp (7" §, 
vi. 167).—Edward Williams (“Iolo Morganwg”) 
was one of the best-known bards and antiquaries 
Wales ever had. His ‘ Poems, Lyrical and Pas- 
toral,’ in 2 vols., published in 1794, were dedi- 
cated, “‘ by permisssion and with the respect of 
gratitude, to George, Prince of Wales.” The work 
had a subscription list containing the names of 
nearly all the eminent people of the day. Williams 
himself had come into nal contact with Pitt, 
Dr. Johnson, the poet Cowper, Prince Talleyrand, 
Bishop Percy, and others, who esteemed him 
highly. Later he enjoyed the friendship and cor- 
respondence of Southey, who mentions him in his 
oc’ as 

Tolo, old Tolo, he who knows 

The virtues of all herbs of mount and vale, 

Or greenwood shade, or quiet brooklet’s bed ; 

Whatever lore of science, or of song, 

Sages and Bards of old have handed down. 
Elijah Waring, of Neath, issued a charming volume 
of * Recollections and Anecdotes ’ of the old man ip 
1850. This and the ‘Poems’ are now somewhat 
difficult of obtainment; but 
Situ may find in the Red Dragon (vol. ii. p. 197) 
a memoir, with a portrait, by the late Mr. Morgan 
Williams, of Merthyr, who recollected the bard in 
the flesh ; and in the same publication (vol. viii. 
p. 582) a causerie upon the poems and their author, 
under the title of ‘The Fringe of a Welshman’s 
Book,’ by myself. James Harris. 


P.S.—I ought to add that of the Iolo MSS., of 
which there were 100 volumes, a selection was pub- 
lished in 1848 by the Welsh MSS. Society, of 
which the present Lady Llanover was a muni 
patron. 


Edward Williams (Iolo Morganwg), the Wekb 
poet, was born 1747 and died —% 17, 1826. 


W. ALLisox. 
Stratford, E. 


Row.anpson (7 §. vy. 487; vi. 10, 93, 198, 
271).—In my young days, among the better class 
drawers were universally worn. A schoolgirl 
would as soon of thought have going without ber 
stockings as without her trousers. I remember & 
few mammas had a great objection to these garments 
being seen—I know not why—but they were 
always worn. Among the most 
they were invariably visible. This is distinctly 
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evident from the charming picture by Landseer of 
«Miss Blanche Egerton’ and others engraved in 
‘Qhildren of the Nobility’ in 1839. Ten years 
or so subsequently our royal princesses were 
similarly attired. I have no recollection of seeing 
or hearing of the leggings fastened with a string 
above the knee to which your correspondent refers, 
but I know that a few girls wore short drawers 
reaching to a little above the knee, and on these 
leggings extending to the ankle were buttoned ; the 
reason of this was that a crisp, clean legging could 
be easily assumed after a muddy walk. This plan 
also was adopted occasionally for a black crape 
legging for those in deep mourning. The three 
deep tucks to which your correspondent refers 
were no indication of mourning, but were usual in 
all garments of this description worn by growing 
girls. It would be well to remember in all matters 
of costume the social artists and the caricaturists 
of the period are always better authorities than the 
fashion books. Those who can recall the crinoline 
days, from 1858 to 1864, or thereabouts, will re- 
member the long pantalettes, invariably visible, 
worn by the best-dressed ladies. They were faith- 
fully depicted by John Leech in the of 
Punch, but they are in no wise noted in the 
fashion books of the time. Granny. 


Various scattered reminiscences, extending from 
fifty to seventy years ago, seem to me to show 
pretty conclusively that the objects and habits and 
fashions of wearing the little white trousers which 
your correspondents call leggings and those con- 
nected with the wearing of drawers, properly so 
called, have nothing at all to do with each other. 
The former were worn only by quite little girls, 
and were obviously used for the purpose of adorn- 
ment. The latter were decidedly not generally 
worn by any classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
during the first three decades of this century. 
Dating from about that time they gradually be- 
came common, and quickly considered necessary 
and universal. The cause of their adoption, I take 
it, was simply the gradually increasing laxury 
which led women to become more frileuses, more 
susceptible of cold, and perhaps it may be said more 
carefal and knowing in the preservation of health. 

Mr. G. A. Sata’s historical notes on the subject 
are interesting, and his inferences from them unques- 
tionably correct. My recollections refer exclusively 
to habits of early part of this 
century. 

LPHUS TROLLoPs. 


Aw Torter (?) Taste (7" §, vi. 284). 
—It may interest your correspondent Mr. West 
to know that there are in existence one or more 
ivory tables of a similar character to that he has 
so minutely described. The following description 
is taken from the catalogue of a sale last season at 
Messrs, Sotheby & Co.’s, Wellington Street :— 


“An Ivory Dressing Table, with swing glass, the 
plaques elaborately carved with cupids playing on in- 
struments on a ground of overlapping leaves; above isa 
coat of arms of France with motto: ‘ Montjoye St. 
Denis,’ repeated below, solid ivory columns and stretcher ; 
on the table, covered by plate glass, are numerous 
carvings in ivory, with portrait busts of Louis XIV. and 
Maria Theresa; arms of France between supported by 
cupids.” 

The incongruous decorations at once stamp 
both examples as pseudo antiques, made purposely 
to deceive the unwary. I had an opportunity of 
examining the latter, and at once pronounced it as 
a modern German fabrication. Other objects in 
ivory have come under my notice, such as olifaunts, 
baldricks, caskets, &c., all evidently hailing from 
the same fabrique: ‘‘ Ludovicus,” “ Maris,” and 
the motto “ Montjoye St. Denis,” accompanied by 
fleurs de lis, are favourite subjects, occasionally 
diversified with classical busts of Roman Emperors, 
trophies, &c., in emulation of Cinque Cento work. 

Aw Antiquary or Firry Years’ Experience. 


Priastre (7" §. v. 507; vi. 71).—The foreign 
trade of Madagascar is mainly carried on with 
Mauritius and Réunion, where piastre is the word 
used as the French equivalent of dollar. In Mada- 

it means the French silver five-franc piece. 

o other coin is there current, and for small 
change the coin is cut into bits. 8. 8. L. 


Portraits or Penw (7 §. vi. 245). 
—At Aldenham Abbey, Hertfordshire, the seat of 
the late Mr. William Stuart, who was lineally de- 
scended in the female line from William Penn, 
there used to be a portrait of his great ancestor— 
a miniature in water colours, representing a young 
man with a beautiful countenance, bare headed, 
having long, flowing hair descending upon the plate 
armour which he was depicted as wearing, though 
probably this was an artist’s licence. Amongst 
the numerous heirlooms and valuable articles at 
Aldenham were the sword of Admiral Sir William 
Penn (his father) and a fragment of the tree under 
which the treaty with the Indians was signed, a 
subject very familiar from the fine engraving after 
West’s well-known picture. Over the mantel 
piece in the saloon was a fine portrait by William 
Owen of Mr. Stuart’s father, the Hon. William 
Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, in which that 
dignitary was depicted in his episcopal habit of 
rochet and chimere, and wearing the sky-blue 
ribbon of the order of St. Patrick. 

Mr. Stuart was a grandson of John Stuart, Earl 
of Bate, the well-known minister of George IIL, 
and consequently descended in the male line from 
Robert II., King of Scotland. In the female line 


he was descended from William Penn, as his father 
(the Archbishop of Armagh) had married in 1796 
Sophia Margaret Juliana, daughter of Thomas 
Penn, of Stoke Pogis Park, Bucks. Some readers 
may remember that Mr. Bradlaugh brought before 
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the House of Commons the circumstance of the 
Stuart family receiving from the Crown a large 
annual payment in consideration of some seig- 
neurial privileges surrendered in America. r. 
Stuart died, to the best of my remembrance, in 
1871, and was buried in Aldenham churchyard. 
At his death many of the valuables which he had 
collected were dispersed. Another seat of his was 
Tempsford Hall, in Bedfordshire. He left sur- 
viving issue. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Porutar Notions or Ecupses §. vi. 
266).—There seems no subject on which usually 
well-informed people are more at sea than astro- 
nomy. B. W. S. does not exaggerate one bit. 
On the occasion of a recent eclipse of the moon I 
myself saw a tradesman here gravely observing our 
satellite through a piece of well-smoked glass. On 
another occasion, when Venus was so brilliant as 
to be reputed visible in the daytime to one who 
knew exactly where to look, another citizen was seen 
gazing with rapture at a black bottle. This article 
gave (as such things often do) two reflections of 
the sun, a big one and a little one, and the erudite 
individual, with delight, pointed to the smaller 
image as that of the evening star. This is a fact. 
Other instances ye mentioned, but I fear to 
trespass on your le space. 

Arruur 

Llanelly. 


A Dorcuzster Witt 8. vi. 247).—In 1766 
Dorset formed part of the diocese of Bristol, and 
so continued until separated therefrom and added 
to Salisbury about 1826 ; and the archdeaconry of 
Dorset (as now) was co-extensive with the county. 
The bishop and archdeacon had courts for the proof 
of wills, amongst other jurisdictions, and such 
authorities continued so long as their courts existed. 
The registries of both courts were at Blandford, 
and their records, I conclude, are rved still 
by the present official representatives of those 
courts there. 1766 is not a very remote date, and 
it is not unlikely that Z. Y. X. might learn some- 
thing of his ancestor, and perhaps of his will, if he 
mentioned his name, as legal documents and papers 
of that date are known to exist in Dorchester at 
this day. Omeca. 


In every probability Z. Y. X. will find the will 
he wants at the Probate Court, Blandford ; if not 
there, at the Probate Court, Bristol. 


E. A, Fry. 
King’s orton. 


Forrr (7* 8. vi. 229, 276).—I have heard in 
Lanarkshire the expression “fusty fufty.” Here, 
probably, the meaning was old, as if kept fifty 
years. Tn many old Keltic forms the ¢ and u 
sounds are written exactly the contrary to their 
pronunciation, and the Anglo-Saxon fyste is pro- 


bably related, the word being derived from the 
legendary belief that turned liquor had been struck 
by some supernatural hand. 

D. Scorr Datexzisz. 


Custom (7" vi. 249).—I have fre- 
quently seen in Belgium a bunch of straw i 
out of a window, or more often the straw at the 
of a long string which was fastened at the end of a 
pole, and I generally found, on looking up, that 
repairs of roof or front were in progress, which 
rendered walking on the pavement risky, if not 
dangerous. I always considered it a storm signal, 
and acted accordingly. Yate noticed this 
signal or warning in towns. 

Pavut E. Karxerx. 

Torquay. 


Ipror 8. vi. 249).—Is Mx. Spence correct 
in asserting that to the close of the seventeenth 
century the word was used in the sense of layman, 
as distinguished from philosopher? An Act was’ 
passed in the seventeenth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward IT. (1324) in which it is employed as a per- 
son bereft of reason :— 

“ His Prerogative in the Custody of Lands of Idiots.— 
The King shall have the Custody of the Lands of natural 
Fools, taking the profits of them without Waste or De- 
struction, and shall find them their Necessaries, of whose 
Fee soever the Lands be holden. (2) And after the death 
of such Idiots he shall render it to the right Heirs, so 
that such Idiots shall not aliene, nor their Heirs be 
disinherited,” 


A report of a “Commission with Instructions and 
Directions for Compounding for Wards, Ideots, and 
Lunaticks” was published in 1617. 

Blount, in his ‘ Glossographia ; or, Dictionary 
interpreting the Hard Words,’ published in 1670, 
defines an idiot to be “one that is naturally born 
so weak of understanding that he cannot govern 
or manage his inheritance”; and Dr. Bradley, in 
his ‘ English Expositour,’ published in 1680, gives 
the meaning as “a fool natural.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


On the Close Roll for 37 Henry VI. (1458-9) 
will be found a deposition relating to the inherit- 
ance of certain estates, and a family pedigree in 
connexion with them, wherein we are told that 
John Sely was loth to marry Dionise Craneford, 
“by cause she was in maner an Idiotte, and hadde 
ner knewe no worldly reason, in so moche that she 
would call a noble, a nubble.” This gives the 
modern sense of the word at a date much earlier 
than the close of the seventeenth century, for it 
cannot be imagined that a labouring man in 1458 
would have objected to marry a woman because 
she had not received the education of a philosopher. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


In a book catalogue (J. W. Jarvis 
1888) I find “A 
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Directions for Compounding for Wards, Ideots, 
and Lunaticks, 1617"; so the word was at that 
date in full use “ to signify a fool or a natural.” 
W. Tancock. 
Norwich. 


times way-posts,” as in ’s 
‘Dead Drummer’:— 
An old way- showed 
Where the Lavington road 
Branched off to the left from the one to Devizes, 


Moy Tuomas. 


In this part of the country they are always called 
“ guide-posts” or “ guide-stowps.” I believe that 
the official designation is “ direction-post.” This 
is the term used in Oke’s ‘ Magisterial Synopsis,’ 
1868, vol. i. p. 380. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


We have always called them “ guide-posts” in 
North Lincolnshire, and I never knew that this 
was not their usual designation. 

Winterton, Doncaster, 


“Guide-post” is a living word to me, a South 
Lincolnian. Mr. Peacock notes “guide-stowp” 
as 4 synonym in his ‘Glossary of Manley and Cor- 
ringham.’ Sr. Swirsiy. 


These are called “‘finger-posts” when the boards 
on which the names are painted are made to end 
in a roughly-cut outline of a hand with the index 
— pointing in the required direction. One 
such post on Newland Green, near Malvern, lately 
fell down by reason of old age, and has not been 
replaced. It did not long survive an old man who 
lived in a cottage hard by, and who was always 
known by his neighbours as “ Finger-post Smith.” 
In the North of England they are sometimes vulgarly 
called “ guy-posts,” just as we hear of to. 


Will your correspondent R. C. A. P. kindly in- 
form me in what part of Devonshire “ spy-posts” 
are known? In this part, after many inquiries, I 
find “ directing-posts” most in use. In Yorkshire 
I was most conversant with “ finger-posts.” 

Hersert Harpy. 


_ Taking Paterson as the authority, “ finger-post” 
is the proper designation, “Direction-post” is 
also right ; but “ sign-post” is a misnomer, signs 
being only seen — in front of “ The George,” 


“The White Hart, 
Harotp Mater, Col. 


‘Tue Diversions or Bruxe.uzs’ 8. v. 89, 
135).—The flauto dolce (Fr. flite flite a 
bec), ‘much in use some centuries ago,” is described 
in the late Carl Engel’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 


Museum’ (1870), where examples are preserved. 
An instance of the use of the instrument is found 
in Dryden’s “Albion and Albanius: an Opera. 
Performed at the Queen’s Theatre, in Dorset Gar- 
den. London, 1685,” fol., p. 27: “The Shell is 
drawn by Dolphins: It moves forward, while a 
Simphony of Fluts-Doux, &c., is playing,” &c. 
JuLian MarsHAtt. 


(7" vi. 269).—The eldest 
son of Adela, Countess of Blois, married Agnes de 
Sully, daughter of Gilon, Lord of Sully, and was 
ancestor by her of a long line of Lords of Sully in 
France. The last of these, Louis, Lord of Sully 
(who fought against the English at Poictiers), died 
1381/2, leaving an only daughter and heir, Marie 
de Sully, who married Guy, Lord of Tremouille 
and Count of Guisnes. From this marriage the 
present Duc de la Tremouille derives his descent 
in an unbroken line. The male issue of William, 

dson of William the Conqueror, and eldest 
rother of King Stephen, is believed to have be- 
come extinct in the person of Louis, father of Agnes, 
Lady of Tremouille aforesaid. But Archambaud, 
Lord of Sully, the great-grandson of William of 
Blois, had a second son William, Lord of Argent 
and Clemont, who, according to Pére Anselme, was 
living in 1226. From him may have descended 
the famous Sully, minister of Henry IV. of France. 
Your correspondent will find a full account of the 
family of Sully-Champaigne in Pore Anselme, 

vol, ii, p. 853. 

H. Murray Lanz, Chester Herald. 


Miss Foors, Countess or Harrinerton (7" 8. 
vi. 6, 166, 292).—It seems strange how any one 
could seriously suppose that “the snuffling” old 
dowager who affronted Garrick was regarded by 
me “as the first wife of the Lord Harrington who 
married Miss Foote.” In fact, this peer had never 
been married until his nuptials with Maria Foote. 
I sent my find to ‘N. & Q.’ merely as a curiosity, 
and for whatever it was worth. The passage 
should have run “ A previous Lady Harrington.” 

W. J. Frrz-Parnicr, F.S.A. 


Wittiam Prrr (7* §. vi. 269).—In ‘A Picture 
of England’ (1789), by M. D’Archenholz, there are 
some remarks on the policy of William Pitt at the 
commencement of his political career which may 
be of interest to Mr, WALFoRD :— 


“In regard to Parliament, the great abuse consists in 
the inequality of the representation of the people in the 
House of Commons...... It was a project truly patriotic, 
and well worthy of the son of the great William Pitt, to 
attempt a reformation in regard to the little boroughs...... 
London, which ought to send forty members, sends only 
four. Manchester, Birmingham; and a great number of 
other places whose manufactures and commerce render 
England so flourishing, send not even one. This scheme 
of ‘ir. Pitt, which tended to support the political con- 
stitution of his country, then on the brink of ruin, was 
evidently dictated by the greatest propriety. Lord North 
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and his colleagues, however, opposed him ; for corruption 
would have been annihilated, and all their power had 
this fatal system for its basis...... During the glorious ad- 
ministration of the immortal Chatham he never had 
recourse to ministerial authority, or the tricks of office ; 
he scorned the arts of influence and corruption.”— 


Pp. 27-28. 
J. F, Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


Possibly it may be of use to Mr. Watrorp to 
refer him to Landor’s ‘Conversation between Pitt 
and Canning.’ It is, I think, one of the least 
happy, showing an utter absence of that dramatic 
power which gives the main charm to most of the 

Conversations,’ and is so eminently characteristic 
of them. It is valuable not so much as indicating 
what Pitt was as what Landor was. Mr. Wat- 
rorp may also turn to the opinions respecting Pitt 

t into the mouth of Alfieri in the ‘Conversation 

tween Alfieri and Salomon, the Florentine Jew’ 
(vol. iv. p. 266 of Landor’s ‘ Works,’ 1876). 

T. Apvotraus 


Your correspondent will, I think, find some 
useful information concerning this great statesman 
in the ‘ Life of Canning,’ by Robert Bell, and in 
the * History of England during the Reign of 
George IIL,’ by the Right Hon. William Massey. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


For a severe attack upon him see Dr. Parr’s 
preface to his edition of ‘ Bellenden de Statu.’ 
W. E. 


Lorp ArcurpaLp Hamittow (7* §. vi. 187).— 
His lordship was buried in the mausoleum at 
Hamilton Palace, with this inscription :— 

The Right Honourable 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
M.P. for the County of Lanark. 
Born 16th March 1769. 
Died 28th August 1827 
Aged 57 years. 

The date of birth is given in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xl. p. 142, and the Annual 
Register, vol. xiii. p. 178, as March 6, 1770; in 
the Scots Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 166, as March 16, 
1770; while the ‘Scots Compendium ; or, Peer- 
age of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1826, vol. i. p. 70, 
makes it March 16, 1769. The date of d does 
not correspond with that given by G. F. R. B. at 
the above reference, and the inscription is obviously 
incorrect in the matter of the age. From Foster's 
* Alumni Oxoniensis’ it appears that his lordshi 
matriculated at Christ Church April 23, 1788, 
eighteen. Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Dotxars §. vi. 268).—Dollars must have 
been common enough in Charles Lamb’s time. In 
1797, in consequence of the deficiency of silver 
coinage, Spanish dollars and half-dollars were 


issued countermarked with George III.’s head on 
the neck of the bust. A second issue from the 
Mint was made in 1804, the countermark being 
the head used for stampiug the silver penny. The 
countermarked dollars were current for 4s. 9d. 
Then Boulton manufactured at the Soho Mint the 
well-known five-shilling dollar, a beautiful coin. 
It has: Obverse, the bust of the king laureated 
and draped; inscription, “Georgius III. Dei 
Gratia Rex.” Reverse, an inner band, with a 
turreted crown inscribed “ Five Shillings Dollar”; 
in the centre a figure of Britannia holding an olive 
branch and spear, and leaning on a shield with the 
crosses of St. yp and St. Andrew united upon 
it ; a bee-hive on her right, and a cornucopia at 
her left ; “ Bank of England, 1804.” In 1811 the 
price of silver had risen, and the Bank of England 
gave notice (March 18, 1811) that they would pay 
for andissue them at 5s.6d. The first issue of crowns 
in George III.’s reign did not take place until the 

t recoinage in 1816. See ‘Guide to English 


ins,’ by H. W. Henfrey. 
by E. T. Lovepay. 


Are not these the Spanish “ pillar dollars”; and 
did they not run current in England as crown 


. | pieces ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Fatar’s Lantnorn §. vi. 168, 257).— 
This seems to be one of the many names in 
the English language given to the ignis fatuus, 
though in an interesting and exhaustive article 
in Hazlitt’s edition of Brand’s ‘Popular An- 
tiquities’ (vol. iii. pp. 345-57) this special name 
does not occur. “Jack o’ Lantern” forms the sub- 
ject of one of Cruikshank’s best etchings in the 
‘Omnibus,’ in which a hobgoblin is depicted 
amongst the reeds on the banks of a pool holdi 
a lantern in his hand, Underneath is inscribed, 
** Designed, etched, and published by George 
Cruikshank, January Ist, 1842.” 

The ignis fatuus is thus alluded to by Milton:— 

of unctuous vapour, which the ni 

and the evens round 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

Which oft they say some evi! spirit attends, 

Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads the amaz'd night wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 

There swallow'd up and lost, from succour far. 

‘ Paradise Lost,’ book ix, v. 634-42, 
Again, in the opera, of ‘Guy Mannering,’ in the 
gipsy glee by Joanna Baillie :— 
The wild fire dances on the fen, 
The red star sheds ite ray— 
Up rouse ye, then, my merry, merry men, 
It is our op’ning day. 
And probably in the ‘ Hermit,’ by Oliver Gold- 
smith, the ignis fatwus is meant :— 
“ Forbear, my son,” the hermit cries, 
To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
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yonder faithless phantom flies 
a lure thee to thy doom. 
Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still : 
And though my portion is but scant 
I give it with good will. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Avrsors or Quotations Wantep (7" S. v. 
Grief 
Doth live and dally with fantastic thought, &c. 


to answer my own query, I found the lines 
roby to you | by Coleridge in an unpublished 
letter, and did not feel certain they were his own. 


for illustrations of Welsh history and literature, It 
is interesting to find the same subject, the Welsh 
Triads, treated in Byegoues by Mr. Egerton Phillimore, 
secret of the Sa nen Society, and in Cymru 
Fu by Mr. BR, B. Holt, in Vay. read respectively be- 
fore the Cymmrodorion and the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. In Cymru Fu we are given very precise details, 
with the relative correspondence, conclusively proving 
that the original postry. for which Brinley Richards 
composed the music of ‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales’ 
was the Welsh of the late J. Ceiriog Hughes, author of 
‘ Myfanwy.’ We are struck by the frequent appositeness 
to discussions in our own p of matter contained in 
local notes and queries, such as these before us, when 
we read in oase Fu, among the curious store of mis- 
cellaneous Welsh history and folk-lore contributed by 
Rev. Glan d Thomas, how “ Llandaff now stands, 
peyote ways stand, With Cardiff stones will Lian- 


Since then I have found them in ‘ Osorio,’ Act V, ec, i., | daff be 


in this somewhat modified form a 
‘or 
Doth love to dally with fantastic 
And smiling, like a sickly moralist, 
Gives some resemblance of her own concerns 
To the straws of chance, and things inanimate, 
This scene was entirely omitted from ‘ Remorse.’ 


J. D.C. 
8. vi, 300.) 

‘The monkey who has seen the world’ is the title 
of one of Gay's fables (No, xiv.). Any copy with 
illustrations probably has one for thie. The copy 
before me (London, 1854, with illustrations, drawing by 
W. Harvey, engraving by Brothers Dalziel) has one at 
p. 54, Ep, LL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

B relating to Wales and the Border Cownties, 
Wike-7. (Oswestry and Wrexham, Woodall, Min- 
shall & Co.; London, Stock.) 

Fu: Notes and Queries relating to the Past His- 
tory of Wales and the Border Counties. Edited b 
H. Brierley. Part II., Jan.-June, 1 
( iff, D. Owen & Co., Limited.) 

Tuese two collections are, both in title and in fact, 

illustrative of the same classes of topics, bearing upon 

the same districts, and yet, so wide is the field to be 
covered, and so varied the information to be gathered, 
that we may in all ho say both publications are 
needed. The student of the history, the archxology 
and the folk-lore of Wales and the Marches will find 
help alike in Byegones and in Cymru Fu. If his 
search is not carried into the pages of both serials, he may 
miss the very link he was seeking. In Byegones we have 
very useful lists of wills of Shropshire testators, 1391- 
1641, and Shrewsbury testators, 1486-1641, and of Lud- 
low, Oswestry, and Border testators,'to the same date, now 
reserved at Somerset House. In Cymru Fu we find an 
teresting list of Welsh Papists, 1680, classed, according 
to ot > as “active,” “ violent,” “ zealous,” 

quiet,” “suspected priests,” &c., embracing the Joneses, 
now Herberts, of Lianarth, the Vaughans of Courtfield, 
and other well-known families. The corresponding 

Shropshire list for 1680 is in By . In Byegones, 

egal, we have useful summaries of the proceedings at 

meetings of the National Eisteddfod (London meet- 
ing), the Royal Archeological Institute, the Cambrian 

Archeological Society, &c., and the two serials alike 

draw upon the sources of the Hon. Cymmrodorion Society 


Calendar of the of ‘rom 1317 to 1603. 

By John eey ited by Walter Rye. (Stock.) 
Tue late Mr. John L’Estrange was a most industrious 
local antiquary. To his zeal we owe the preparation of 
the interesting volume before us, A 1 portion of it 
was printed in the Zast Anglian, but by far the greater 
part will be new to all antiquaries. It is not very easy 
to exaggerate the manifold usefulness of this carefully 
compiled and accurate name-list. Its importance to every 
one interested in the antiquities of Norfolk need not be 
pointed out. It will, however, be found of use to several 
other classes of inquirers. To those interested in names 
of persons, whether surnames or the designations received 
in baptism, it will be of much service. In turning over 
its pages, among many old acquaintances we have come 
on several that are quite new to us. Mr. Rye has added 
an alphabetical ogue of the trades and professions 
mentioned. This is a very useful addition, We wish he 
had given references to the places where the more curious 
of these words occur in the body of the book. Some of 
them indicate occupations which are now extinct in this 
country, or the professors of which pass under other de- 
signations, We have no one now, we assume, who would 
describe himself as a “ bedemaker ’—that is, a con- 
structor of rosaries, Though the trade is still largely 
carried on at Sheffield and elsewhere, we doubt if any 
maker of sword-blades would call himself a “ blade- 
smith.” The business of “ Lekman” occurs, and Mr. 
Rye has ms it, with a query, as “a man who sold 
leeks,” e are not willing to accept this, but can at 
present suggest no better interpretation. 


Word Portraits of Famous Writers. Edited by Mabel 
E. Wotton. (Bentley.) 
Tae aim of this work is to give those particulars 
with regard to men of letters which are ordinarily 
omitted from biographical dictionaries—particulars, that 
is, as to their personal appearance and manners, Con- 
fining herself to English writers who are dead, the 
author supplies over one hundred portraits of celebriti 
from Chaucer to Mrs, Henry Wood, These are a 
alphabetically, and are, consequently, easily traced, For 
men of modern date a few well-known works, such as 
the Cowden Clarkes’ ‘Recollections of Writers,’ S. C. 
Hall's ‘ Memories of Great Men’ and ‘ Retr t of a 
Long Life,’ and James Payn’s ‘ Lite Recollections’ 
are laid under contribution. Aubrey’s ‘ Livesof Eminent 
Persons’ supply many traits concerning writers of the 
seventeenth century, while for individual subjects a com- 
lete series of biographies has been explored. The idea 
s happy, and is well carried out, There are few who 
will not be ope to know the personal ap 
habit, say, of men such as Thomas Camp 


‘Daniel De 
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Foe, Charles Kingsley, and other writers, 
whom no extensive general knowledge exists. A . 
and even a third volume might well be added, 


The Brasenose Calendar: a Listof Members of the King’s 
Hall and College of Brasenose in Oxford, 1509-1888. 
Compiled by the Rev. W. E. Buckley, M.A., and 
Falconer Madan, M.A., formerly Fellows of Brasenose. 
(Oxford, University Press.) 

Tus privately printed work, bearing the names of two 

well-known contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ claims to be the 

first attempt to give a complete list of all the members 
of any college in either university, It is purposely 
limited to what its name denotes, a calendar on the 
model of the ‘Oxford University Calendar,’ i. ¢., a list of 
all the members of the college from its foundation to 
1888 in chronological order, with an index, extending 
over more than half the volume, by means of which any 
name may be traced. One addition is made in the sha: 
of a list of authors and bishops connected with the 
college, founded, with additions, on Antony Weod, So 
far as regards the earlier portion of their task, the editors 
have availed themselves of the MS. list in two volumes 
compiled a century ago by Dr. John Holmes, and con- 
tinued to 1812 by the Rev, John Watson, M.A., and 
reserved in the library of Brasenose, An admirable 
k is admirably accomplished, The editors hope that 
members of the college and others interested in family 
history may be able to supply information, and that the 
material thus collected may serve for a volume on the 
worthies of Brasenose. What is even more to be desired 
is that the spirited example thus set may tempt others 
to imitation. In early days many who never graduated 
went to college. Complete lists such as are here furnished 
are simply invaluable for all concerned in genealogical 
pursuite, 


Illustrations. By Francis George Heath. (Kent & 


Co.) 
Tux volume of Illustrations contains an le variety 
of contents, literary, artistic, scientific, &c. It is credit- 
able alike in respect of cheapness and merit, 


‘Les Paryoesses pe Bovrpons by 
Eugene Asse, with which the latest number of Le Livre 
ns, is accompanied by medallion etchings of five of 
ese royal book-lovers, Some interesting records are 
given concerning these enlightened princesses, some 
of whom even claim a place among royal authors. M. 
Victor Fournel supplies an important account of ‘ La 
Pastorale Dramatique au XVII* Siécle,’ The Bidlio- 
phie Moderne opens with a characteristic paper of M. 
tave Uzanne on ‘La Bohéme d hier et les rs 
aujourd'hui.’ 

In the Universal Review the most interesting and 
valuable paper is that of Dr, Richard Garnett on the 
* British Museum Catalogue.’ It gives many curious, and 
some comforting, facts as to the a of that great 
undertaking. Mr. F. C, Burnand writes earnestly upon 
‘The Spirit of Burlesque,’ Sir Edwin Arnold’s pleasantly 
illustrated ‘To a Pair of Slippers’ is pretty enough, but 

r theme. 


@ Mr. F. E. Sawrven, F.S.A., has issued a guide, at once 
erudite and popular, to the Devil's Dyke and the Neigh- 
bourhood. It is illustrated, and is published by Mr. D, B. 
Friend, of Western Road, Brighton, 


Unver the alliterative title of Popular Poets of the 
Period Messrs. Griffith & Farran are issuing a series of 
brief biographies of English poets of the day, with selec- 
tions from their wor Sir Edwin Arnold, Dean 


Plumptre, and Lewis Morris are among those which 
Tux Scottish Art Journal is now issued in London b 
Mr. Elliot Stock. The present number 4 
*Par Méche’ of 


Messrs. & Son have issued Photogra 
All, by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., with 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wit the 
the such 88 as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication a Duplicate.” 

J. M. D., University, Tokyo.— To go nap” is to de- 
clare to make every trick at the queat nap against the 
collective antagonism of the other players. 

ogical di itter itch Schyterli: 
lings” (Dui ing), 

C. A. Warp (“ Milton's Mulberry Tree ”),—This is still 


in existence. We saw it last year, 
M, 8, R,—The name is new to us. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


Tus QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 334, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
1. ROBERT ELSMERE and OBRISTIANITY. 
2. DANIEL O’CONNELL'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
3, NONSENSE as a FINE ART. 
4 CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES. 
5. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
6. PROVINCIAL LIFE under the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
7. TECHNICAL EDUCATION and FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
8, Mr. BALFOUR’S ADMINISTRATION of IRELAND. 
9. REMINISCENCES of SAMUEL ROGERS. 
10. The WORK of the SESSION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


With 15 Full-Page Photogravure Intaglio Plates, 
and 65 Illustrations in the Text, 


Royal Roxburgh, 28s. 
THE INNS OF OLD SOUTHWARE, 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 
By WILLIAM RENDLE, F.R.C.S., and 
PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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MR. REDWAY’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


*,* Write for Catalogue of “Forthcoming Works.” 
PRACTICAL HERALDRY ; or, an Epitome 


ow 
Histories Ascertained. By CHARLES |W WORTHY " sormeriy ot 
Regimen’ sometime Princi Assistant to 
omervet Hera Hernia, Author f* Devonshire Parishes, &c, With 


BACON, SHAKESPEARE, and the ROSI- 


ORUCIANS. By W. F.C. WIGSTON. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of ALCHEMYSTICAL PHILO- 


SOPHERS. Based on Materials collected in 1915, and Su 
mented by Recent Researches, With a Philosophical Demon > 
tion of the True prinstones of Se ) Magnam Opus, or Great Work 


Re-Constructiot d some Account of the Spiritual 
DWARD WAITE. To which is 
of Alchemy and Hermetic Phil 


The WHITE KING; or, Charles the First 
ond ond omen, and Manners, Literature and Art 
of England in ¢ the First Half of the Seventeenth Century. By 

W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. 21s. 


GILDS: their Origin, Constitution, Objects, 
THE ORIGINAL WORK ON PRACTICAL MAGIC. 


The KEY of SOLOMON the KING t (CLA- 
VICULA SALOMONIS). Now first Translated and Edited, from 
Ancien nm the Britieh Museum, by 8. LIDDELL Mac. 
GREGOR MATHERS, Author of ‘The Kabbalah Unveiled,’ * 
Tarot, &c. 2s. 


*,* Write for Catalogue of “Recent Works.” 
The REAL HISTORY of the ROSICRU 


CIANS. Founded on their Own Manitesiees, ond on Pacts and 
Documents collected from the Writings of Ini Brethren. By 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. With Lilustrations. 72. ¢d. 


The FORTUNATE LOVERS, Twenty-seven 


Novels the of Navarre. Translated from 
UR MACHEN, Edited and Belected from the 


CHARLES DICKENS and the STAGE. A 
Record of His Connexion wi and 


ith the Drama as Playwright 
Critic. By T. poe AR PEM BERTON. With New Portraits, in 
Character, of Miss Jennie Lee, Mr. Irving, and Mr Toole. "se" 


The LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of 


THOMAS CRANMER, DD, of 
Canter 


First Ref. bishop 
CHARLES HASTINGS. De- 
dicated to Edward White, Ninety-third Archbishop of Canterbury. 


6d, 
KABBALA DENUDATA. 
The KABBALAH UNVEILED. Containing 
the following Books of the Zohar :— 
1. The BOOK of CONCEALED MYSTERY. 
2. The GREATER HOLY ASSEMBLY. 
a = LESSER HOLY ASSEMBLY. 
Translated 
ROSEN from the Latin Version of KRORR vet 
ebrew Text, by 8. L. MACGREGOR MAT ERS. a 0s. 6d 


The DANCE of DEATH, in Painting and in 
Print. By T. TYNDALL WILDRIDGE. With Woodouts, 34. 6d. 


FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS. 


the | Lhe TAROT: its Occult Signification, Use in 


Fortune Tell of Play, 
GREGOR MATES, ; with Bask of {78 


8. L. MAC. 
Cards, Ss. 


SERPENT WORSHIP, and other Esssys, 


p Chapter Totemion. By ©. STANILAND W 


IN PRAISE of ALE; or, Songs, Ballads, 


Epigrams, and Apestotes selating to Beer, Malt, and Hops. With 
some Curious Particulars concerning ‘Ale-wives and 
and Collected and Arranged by W. 


MYTHS, SCENES, and WORTHIES of 


SOMERSET. By Mrs. BOGER. 6d. 


*.* Write for Catalogue of “Standard Works.” 


The BLOOD COVENANT, a PRIMITIVE 
RITE, and jts Bearings on Scripture. By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The LIFE of PHILIPPUS THEOPHRASTUS, 


t of H i wn by the Name of PARACELSUS, 
the Substance Teachings concerning Cosmology, 
A agic and Sorcery, Medici 
Alcbemy Astrology, Philosop! and 
and Translated from --4 = Extensi 
by FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


some Unpu 
10a. 6d. 


ESSAYS in the STUDY of FOLK-SONGS. 


By the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESOO. 72, 6d. 


POPE JOAN (the FEMALE POPE): a 


rical Study, Translated from Greek of EMMANUEL 
with Preface by CHARLES ‘HASTING G8 COLLETTE. 
Frontispiece ta taken from the ancient MS. Nuremberg 
preserved at Cologne. 


The BIBLIOGRAPHY of SWINBURNE: a 
Bibli in Genet | Order, of 
Algernon 


Wr Westin and Prose, 
Swinburne (1897-. 
The HISTORY of the FORTY VEZIRS; 
er, the orns and Eves. Writ: 
inte English by EB. 


SULTAN STORK; and other Stories and 
Sketches. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. (1520- 
1844.) Now Collected. To which is added, the Bibliography 

of , Revised and Considerably Enlarged. 10s. 6d. 


PRIMITIVE SYMBOLISM as ILLUS- 
Frincila. By HODDER M, WESTROPP.” With an Tatrodue 
by General FORLON' 6d. 


GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW 


NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY SWEET. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from 
the EARLIEST PERIOD. With full Word-Lists. 
SWEET, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Author of vis 
Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ ‘An Icelandic Primer,’ ‘A Middle 
lish *A Handbook of Phonetics,’ &c. 8vo. 


ing handbook of logy.” Atheneum. 


Will probab at pont to be the most perfect exist- | study 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose 
and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and 
7. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Fourth Edition 

and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8. 6d. 


A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. 
Archaic and Dialectal. By the SAME AUTHOR. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


An ANGLO- SAXON PRIMER, With Gram- 


mar, Notes, and Glossary. By the oo AUTHOR. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


UNIFORM WITH PROFESSOR SKEATS CONCISE 
ETYMOLOGICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE 
ENGLISH. From a.p. 1150 to 1580. By the Rev. A. L. 
gE M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, and the Rev. 

w. SKEAT, Litt D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo . balf-roan, 7, 6d, 
(Recently published, 


The VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS 

the PLOWMAN. In Three Parallel Texts, together with 

* Richard the Redeless.' By WILLIAM LANGLAND. 

Edited from numerous MS8S., with Prefaces, Notes, and 

Glossary, by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“We have at last a standard and definite edition of a great 

English classic.”— Notes and Queries. 


YORK PLAYS. The Plays performed by > 
Crafts or Mysteries of York, on the Day of Corpus Ch 
in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries 
Now first printed from the unique Manuscript in the 
Library of Lord Ashburnham. uction 
by LUCY TOULMIN SMIT 8vo. cloth, 


‘* Will doubtless become the standard edition.” — Spectator. 


SPECIMENS a! EARLY ENGLISH. A 
New and Revised Edition. With In Notes, 
and Glossarial Index by 8. MORRIS, LL.D., and W. W. 


SKEAT, Litt. 
Part I. From on Homilies to orn (A.D. 1150 
to A.D. 1800). Edition, Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 


Part Il. From Robert of Gloucester 
AD. 1398). Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. éd. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
from the ‘Ploughmans Crede’ the ‘ Shepheardes 
Calender’ (a 1304 to A.D. 1579). ith Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROUGH LIST of the MS. MATERIALS 
Pa | to the HISTORY of OXFORD, contained in the 
Printed Catalogues of the Bodleian and College Libraries. 


AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EARLE. 


A HANDBOOK to the LAND-CHARTERS 
and other SAXONIC DOCUMENTS. By JOHN EARLE, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Pro. 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in the University Oxford. Crows 
8vo. cloth, 16s. (Just published, 

It is the aim of this ‘ Handbook’ to facilitate the critical 
of the Saxon | documents, which were collected by 

Kemble in his ‘ x yy and which are now 

being republished by Mr. De Gray B in his‘ Cartulariam 

Saxonicum.’ To the student who wishes to og early 

—_ bistory these d are i or they, 


the West Saxon Laws, compose the extant body at con- 
stitutional evidence prior to Domesday, and these, with Domes 
day, constitute = whole and continuous study. Leoni The book 


seeks to fulfil the ction of ab k, both by the typiesl 
— of its ae and by its references to all standard 
works bearing on the subject. 


NEW EDITION OF CLARENDON’S HISTORY 
OF THE REBELLION. 


CLARENDON’S (EDW., EARL of) HISTORY 
of the REBELLION and CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND, 
Re-Edited from a fresh Collation of the Original MS, i 
the Bodleian a with Marginal Dates and 

Notes, by W. DUNN MACRAY, M.A. F.S.A. 6 vol 
crown Svo. cloth, 21. 5s. (Just published, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND PRINCIPALLY 
in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By LEOPOLD 
VON RANKE. Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, — Superintendence of G. W, 
and BOASE, M.A. 6 vols. 


HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and PRICES 
in ENGLAND, a.p. 1259-1793. By J. E. THOROLD 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. 


8vo. cl 
Vols. I.-IT. (1259-1400), 27. 
Vols, III.-IV. (1401-1582), 22. 10s, 
Vols. V.-VI. (1582-1793), 22. a 
Recently published, 


“ A monumental work.”—British 
The. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


GLAN i d Development. By 
WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Lord Bi of Chester, late 
Regius of Modern ord. Library 
nee. vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21. 


Tho ctandand on the of which 
*,* Also in 3 vols. crown Svo. 12s. each, 
NEW EDITION OF DR. STUBBS'S HISTORICAL 
LECTURES. 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY 
of MEDLEVAL and MODERN HISTORY, and KI 
DRED SUBJECTS. By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Of altogether exceptional value.’’"—Times. 
NEW WORK BY DR. MARTINEAU. 


A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources and 
Contents. By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. LL.D., late 
of Hancheater New College, ‘London. 2 vols, 


“ This earnest and even noble treatise.” — Athenaeum. 
“ Will be one of the books to which thinkers will refer 
after this and many future generations have ped yi 


will rank with the great works of a. oe a 
Newman amongst most endurip 


Arranged accor to Subject, with an Index, by F. 
b-Librarian of the Bodleian. 
78, 


thought.” — 
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